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State of New York. 



IN SENATE, 



SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL KEPOKT 



PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 



TiiG Prison Association of New York, 

1.'l.T East FitTEENTH Steejbt, 
New York, ApHl 9, 1906. 

Hon. Matuew LiNx Britce, Liciitendnt-dorcrnor, New York: 
Sir. — In acconlance with chapler 1(13 <jf Hie Lnws of 1846, we 

have the hniior to present the sixty-first aimniil re|iort of Hie 
■i'riRon Association of New Y'ork, and to lespectfnlly request that 
■ yohvwill la.v the same before the L^islature. 
' Eespectfully yonrs, 

r^ EUGENE SMITH, 

' President. 

Samuel J. Babrows, 

Corresponding Becretary. 
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In this the Sixtj-flrst Annual Report of the Prison Aesociation 
of New York, the record of ita activities ie brought down to 
June 1, 1906. As the financial year of the Aseociation corre- 
sponds however, with the calendar year, the record of donations 
and the Trea«urer'e Report are limited to the Slst of December, 
1905. Contribntions made since Jannar; 1, 1906 will be acknowl- 
edged in the nest annual report. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



To (fee Bonorable the Legislature of New York: 

Seldom has the attention of the Legislature been called to 
more important mattera concerning the penal laws or penal 
system of the State than those which now demand its attention. 
Convinced that a careful study must be made of the sanitary 
and structural conditions of the penal institutions cootrolled by 
the State, the Legislature a year ago authorized the appointment 
of a commission by the Governor to consider this problem. Im- 
pressed likewise with what has been done in the State of New 
York and elsewhere in treating offenders without imprisonment 
under the probation system and recognizing the need of its further 
development, a second commission was authorized last year to 
stndy and report on this question. The first commission was 
known aa the State Prison Improvement Commission, the other 
as the Probation Oommission, The reports of these commissions 
are now befere the Ijegislature and also various bills embodying 
their conclusions. No moi-e vital questions concerning the penal 
or judicial system of the State are now before yonr Honorable 
Body; and we desire, if possible, to concentrate the attention and 
support of the Legislature as well as that of tbe people of the 
State upon the important issues involved. 

STATE PEI80N IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION.. 

The duties of this Commission aa defined by chapter 718, Laws 
of 1905, were to inquire: 

" First, as to the structural and sanitary condition of the 
baildings at Auburn and Sing Sing prisons. Second, a^ to tiie 
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advisability and cost of recODstructing aod modernizing such 
buildings. Tliird, as to the advi8abilit;v and cost of providing two 
new prison plants ou new sites, the most advantageous locations 
of 8U('b sites, and the required capacity of each plant. Fourth, 
as to the advisability and cost of providing one new prison for 
twenty-four hundred prisoners on a new site, and the most ad- 
vantageous location of such site. Fifth, the estimated sums that 
can be realized from the sale of Auburn and Sing Sing prisons, 
and the laitds and appurtenances connected therewith. Sixth, 
the most practical disposition that may be made of the Eastera 
New York Reformatory. 

The Governor on the 15th day of August, 1905, appointed as 
such Commission Cornelius Y. Collins of Troy, John G. WickeCP 
of Buffalo, Edwin O. Holter of New York, Samuel J. Barrows 
of New York, and William E. Wheeler of Portville. This Com- 
mission temporarily organized on September fifth, and perma- 
nently organized on October sixteenth, by the election of Cornelius 
V. Collins, Pi-esident, and George McLaughlin, Secretary. 

A sanitary engineer was engaged to make a report conceming 
the structural and sanitary conditions of the buildings at Auburn 
and Sing Sing Prisons. The repoit of this engineer fully confirmed 
the conclusions as to the sanitary condition of Sing Sing Prison 
reached by a special oommittee of the Prison Association of New 
York, assisted by Mr. Charles F. ^^ingate, Sanitary Engineer, 
and presented in the .^fith annual i-eport of this Association, trans- 
mitted to the Legislature January 30, 1901. Though these con- 
ditions have been slightly mitigated by the introduction of more 
light through the enlargement of windows in the outer waM, 
the essential defects of this antique structure still remain and 
are practically incurable. Most of these conditions exist also ■ 
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in tlie cell block at Auburn, but they are not so pronounced in 
that prison as in Sing Sing. 

The Commission also carefully studied the question of the 
advisability and cost of reconstructing and modernizing the 
present buildings at Auburn and Sing Sing, It was f^own by 
estimates from competent architects that a new cell house at 
Sing Sing with a capacity of 1,400 cells would cost f934,000 and 
that a new cell house for Auburn with a capacity of 1,200 cells 
would cost approximately ;f,SO0,O(K). It was evident, however, 
that even with the expenditure of such large sums of money, the 
new cell blocks would not meet the best conditions required by 
modern prieoas and that if would be far more economical to 
invest the same amount of money in building entirely new struc- 
tures on more favorable sites. The Commission therefore recom- 
mended "the ultimate abandonment of those sites and their sale, 
and the construction of new prisons upon new sites." 

The Commission had no power to select a site or adopt plans; 
but to carry out these recommendations it asked in its report for 
(he appointment of a commission of not less than three nor 
moi-e than five persons to select a suitable site containing not 
less than five hundred acres for such a new State prison, to be 
located in the eastern part of the State south of Poughkeepaie. 
An appropriation of |125,000 is deemed necessary for the pur- 
chase of a site, and for the purpose of preparing for and beginning 
the work of construction an appropriation of $200,000, with an 
additional allowance of f7,500 for the expenses of tlie Com- 
mission. 

This Association strongly urges that the rei-omniendjitions nf 
the Commission be adopted and that the desired appro]>riationB 
be made at the present session of the Legislature. Sing Sing 
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Erison has long been a reproach to the State of New York. For 
many years it has been condemned by the Snperintendent of 
Prisons, by the State CominisHion of Prisons, and by this Aaeo- 
ciation, Vigitora from foreign countries, who have found much 
to admire in some aapects of our priaon system, have expressed 
surprise that New York State should have postponed so long 
the erection of a new prison which might favorably compare with 
the best prison structures in this country and abroad. The fair 
name of our State should no longer be marred by an institution 
which falls so far below the standard of modern civilization. 
This remedy can only he effected through legislative action. The 
TjeRisIature will merit and receive the support of enlightened 
public sentiment in passing a law which will relieve our State 
from the obloquy of Sing Sing Prison and, by the construction 
of a new model prison, put the State again in the front rank of 
prison reform. 

We wish to lay great emphasis on that portion of the report of 
the Commission which points out that a large part of the work 
of erecting the new ]irison can be dime by prison labor with gi-eat 
benefit to the prisoners and at the saving of much cost to thf 
State. Experience in our own and in other States shows tliat 
fifty per cent, on the cost of construction can be saved by the use 
of prison labor. Notable results have been achieved in this way 
in the construction of the United States Penitentiary at Kansas. 
l?y the erection of a stockade, from one to two hundred prisoners 
could be used from the beginning, and after the erection of a 
dormitory and mess hall, three times as many prisoners conld be 
profitably assigned to tlie erection of the necessary building. 
A certain number of the trained young men from the Elmira 
Reformatory, representing various trades, might also be employed 
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in the work of construction. The State of New York is now pay- 
ing more tlian fl00,0O0 for the support of State prisoners in 
connty penitentiaries, the great majority of whom are maintained 
in idleneBB. The moral effect of assigning a large number to the 
preparatory and suttsequent work of building a new prison would 
be of the highest value, while the secondary result to the tax- 
payer of saving fully half a million dollars ought not to be over- 
looked. 

THE REFOHMATORY AT NAPANOCH- 

Another question submitted to the Commission was the most 
practical disposition to be made of the Eastern New York Re- 
formatory at Napanoch. The attention of the Legislature has 
been repeatedly called by this Association to the lack of organi- 
zation, equipment' and development in the so-called reformatory. 
It is not necessary to recite again the causes which have delayed 
its development. More important is it to make sure that it shall 
fulfill the purpose for which it was authorized and established. 
To this end the State Prison Improvement Commission, beiieving 
that the time has arrived when the future status of the institution 
should be finally determined, recommends that it be placed under 
the administration and authority of the Board of Managers of 
the New York State Reformatory at Elmira. 

The institution as originally designed was intenited to relieve 
Elmira Reformatory from its overcrowded condition, and to place 
it under the management of that board is simply reverting to 
the original plan and intention. In view of the distance between 
Elmira and Napanoch and of the large responsibilities already 
placed upon the Elmira Board, it has seemed desirable to increase 
the board from fiv« to seven members and to make it a general 
2 
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'ormatory board, haying jurisdiction over both iiiBtitutions. 
is plan, if carried out, will make available in the development 
Napanocfa the experience and great ability of Colonel Scott, 
o might become the auperintendent of both the reformatories, 
e two institutions can be graded on different lines if found 
:eesary, yet both be animated with the same spirit. Assembly 
t ^236, introduced by Mr. Cunningham, embodies these pro- 
ions, and we hope that the bill will be promptly adopted at 
! present session. 

PROBATION COMMISSION. 

The dnties of the- Probation Commission authorized and ap- 
inted under chapter 714 of the Laws of 1!>05, were in general 
make a careful inquiry as to the probation system in New York 
d to make a full report of its work to the Governor, to be trana- 
tted by him to the Legislature. The Commission appointed 
the Governor consisted of the following persons: 
aon. _Homer Folks, Secretary of the Charities Aid AssociatioD, 
airman. , 

Ur. Frederick Almy, Secretary Charity Organization Society 
Buffalo. 

Mrs, Jane L. Armstrong, of Rochester, N, Y. 
Samuel J. Barrows, Corresponding Secretary of the Prison , 
sociation, of New York. 
Howard R. Bayne, of the New York bar. 

Mrs. Caroline McPheal Bergen, of Brooklyn, member of tlie 
ison Association of New York. 

ar. Roger P. Clarke, District Attorney, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Mr. Howard S. Gans, Assistant District Attorney, New York 
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Mies Frances A. Kellor, specialist in sociological work, New 
York city. 

Mr. DeDDis McCarthy, of Syracuse, member of the Board of 
State Charities. 

Mr- Daniel F. McKenna, of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Mr. Marcus Stein, of the New York bar and member of the 
Board of Bellevaie and allied hospitals, New Y'ork city. 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller, Secretary City Club, New York city. 

MisB Alice C. Wqodbridge, Woman's Prison Association, New 
YoA city. 

It will be seen that the Commission thus constituted represented 
various lines of philanthropic and legal activity and that geograp- 
ically it represented the different sections of the State. Charles 
E. Eusbmore, Esq., of the firm of Stern & Rushmore, served the 
Commission with zeal and ability without compensation, and 
Mr. Kingsbury Foster was elected secretary. The Commission 
held forty-one meetings in New York city, three in Buffalo, two 
in Rochester and three in Albany. Tt took a large amount of 
testimony. Its examinations included city magistrates, justices 
of the Court of Special Sessions and the C'ourt of General Ses- 
sions, probation officers, both for juvenile and adult offenders, 
and members of various organizations relating to probation 
work. The Commission also examined the probation system in 
operation in other States. It is Lard to see how the investigation 
could have been more comprehensive or more thorough. Much 
time was spent in digesting and considering the large mass of 
testimony, in discovering the weaknesses of the present imperfect 
operation of the probation law and in formulating recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the law and its administration. 
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The full report of the Commission ie now before the I*gisla- 
ture. While there is room for difference of opinion coucernii^; 
some of the details embodied in the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, the essential features of the report outline the syErtem 
which if put in actual practice will secure for the State of New 
York a probation system which in many respects will be in 
advance of that of any other state. 

The Prison Association of New York has a deep and vital 
interest in this question. The first general law on the sabject 
of probation enacted by the State in 1901 was drafted and sap- 
ported by this Association. This law was not regarded by any 
means as fulfilling all the conditions of an ideal probation law. 
Various modifications of the original draft had to be made in 
order to secure its passage. It was, however, felt by this Asso- 
ciation that nothing could be more important than to secure pro- 
bation in some form in this State in the confidence that, once 
fairly tried, it would not be abandoned. What was most needed 
was that form of public education which comes frem doing and 
seeing done a practicable and desirable thing. WAile in some 
courts no attention was paid to the previsions of the law, and in 
others only a perfunctory compliance was secured, there were, 
neverthelees, courts in which magistrates and judges availed 
themselves to the fullest extent of the new law. The prosperity 
of a law depends much upon, its administration. The success of 
the probation law is to be judged not only by the results attend- 
ing its neglect, but by those attending its enforcement. Every 
court in which good work was done became an object lesson to 
other courts in the community. 

Subsequent amendments have corrected some of the recc^inized 
defects of the law of 1901 ; and it has become obvious that what 
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18 needed is not so much a radical change in the letter of the law 
as better provisions for carrj'ing out and enforcing its spirit. 
The changes recommended by the Commission are conservative; 
they do not interfere with the essential principle of the probation 
law; they are eimply changes in the line of its development. In 
prepari.ng the original bill, this Association believed that in an 
ideal probation system there might be a happy combination of 
paid and unpaid officers, and this conviction has not been dis- 
turbed. But under the necessary limitations of the law, too 
mnch of it had to be committed to volnntary workers. It was 
evident from the start that all the exacting duties of probation 
ofiScers and especially the preliminary work of investigation could 
not be safely committed to the uncertain and fluctuating condi- 
tions of voluntary service. The experience of Massachusetts 
shows that the whole time of an adequate number of trained pro- 
bation officers must be given to the daily performance of this 
work. As probation officers could not be paid directly out of 
the public treasurj-, an endeavor was made to secure paid officers 
through charitable societies. This Association appealed to the 
different charitable societies of New York, especially to social 
settlements, fo furnish workers who might be supported out of 
their funds. Responses to such appeals showed that the majority 
of the charitable societies and settlements were not in a condition 
to support such workers; nevertheless a certain number of them 
offered to undertake the partial or entire support of a probation 
officer in, some of the courts. Our own Association has supplied 
probation work to the Court of General Sessions. 

The only other way in whicL paid officers could be secured 
without adding to the public salary list was by the assignment 
of police officers to this work. This part of the law was weak 
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only because of tlie weakness of our iH)Iice system, and because 
weak judges were satisfied with weak men. Among the 6,000 
policemen of New York city, it would have been strange if twenty 
honest men could not have been found who could be trained into 
this work. Such a thing could easily have been achieved in 
London or Berlin where the police service is out of politics and 
where bribery and corruption have been effectually eliminated 
from the force. The establishment of a probation school with a 
definite course of training and a system of inspection and super- 
vision of probation officers would have developed a corps of men 
whose eftciency would have been beyond question. A few magis- 
trates and judges, realizing that three-fourths of the success of 
the probation system detiends upon the character of probation 
officers, took the utmost pains to secure honest, efBeient and |Com- 
petent men with the most gratifying results. No better probation 
work has been done by civilian workers than that by two or three 
of the policemen working in the police courts; and work of an 
exceptionally high character has been done by Mr. Backus of the 
County Court of Brooklyn, formerly a county detective, and 
who, long before the pi-obation law was passed, developed an 
original and independent interest in the rescue of boy« brought 
into court. ' 

, But no such results could be expected when the details made 
for this service were secured through a political "pull," as an 
easy relief from patrol work. Experience proved also that pro- 
bation officers should rather constitute an independent corps 
than to be under the regulations and authoritj' and subject to 
the conflicting assignments and exigencies of the police depart- 
ment. The work done by unpaid volunteers, though given tnyrn 
the highest motives and marked by generous devotion, was like- 
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authority, and that their work should be orgaDized and co-ordi- 
nated and become a function of a special department. 

Probation in this iftate has passed far beyond the merelj 
experimental stage. The experience of the last, five years has 
clearly revealed the defects of present laws and administration. 
It is clear, too, what steps in the main are necessary to correct 
errors and defects. 

If the. bills presented to the Legislature by the Cotomission 
are passed substantially as drawn, probation work in New York 
State will make a new and important advance. The increased 
cost of local and general administration will be small compared 
with the great saving to the community financially as well as 
morally through a more efficient probation system. 



THE PAROLE LAW IN RELATION TO STATES PRISONS, 

The distinction made in this as in other States between proba- 
■ tion and parole is that the former refers to supervision under 
suspension of sentence, while the latter relates to the conditional 
liberation of prisoners who have served a CCTtain term of im- 
prisonment. 

The success of parole laws as applied to the Elmira Reforma- 
tory and also to the state prisons has su^ested the extension of 
this privilege to a larger number of cases. To secure this it is 
proposed to enlarge the application of the indeterminate sentence- 
law so as to apply to long-term men. Such a provision would 
be rational and judicious. But the question arises under what 
conditions the indeterminate sentence law should be extendled. 
The defect of the present system of administering parole in state 
prisons is that it is not connected with a grading and marking 
system. Too much reliance is placed on the reports of wardens 
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and prison offlcere. Insufficient opportunity is given to the 
prisoner to demonstrate by his own record in prison whether he 
is a proper subject for conditional release. In too many of our 
states parole laws are made to depend upon the condition that 
the prisoner shall have served a fixed minimum of his sentence. 
If the prisoner is patient, a certain number of revolutions of the 
earth around the sun combined with his own negative goodness 
will fulAll this condition. More important, however, is it that 
the prisoner, instead of merely pointing to the time he has served, 
should be able to show just how he has served it, should be able 
to demonstrate that he is law-abiding, industrious and that he 
can live up to certain social requirements. 

In other words the prisoner should be able to earn his liberty 
and to show that he has earned it. This may be effected through 
a wisely planned and administered marking and grading system. 
All prisoners feel the restraints and limitations of prison life; 
they long for a larger degree of liberty in prison and out of it. 
There is no reason why prisoners should be expected to maintain 
a dead level of conduct in prison and that this level should simply 
be that of patient submissiveness. Prison life should impose 
certain duties; it should also present certain privileges. These 
privileges may be wisely graded. They should not be secured by 
favoritism or by the bribing of officers, a practice which has pre- 
vailed in too many prisons and which is not yet uprooted. Such 
privileges should be a reward for mental and moral and physical 
effort. Without relaxing discipline or security, but while steadily 
improving them, the duties and privileges of prisoners can both 
be multiplied. These requirements may he minute, but they 
should be rational rather than arbitrarj'. There is no reason 
why in state prisons there should not he a progressive system of 
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privileges as well as in reformatories. T^et it be clear to prisoners 
that they can earn them and there will be less temptation to buy 
, them. 

This Committee feels that ii great improvement could be 
efiEected in the administration of the parole laws in this State 
so far as they apply to state prisons, by connecting them with a 
grading and marking system. It has invited the attention of the 
State Commission of Prisons and the Parole Board to th^ im- 
portance of revising existing laws. It is to be hoped that, as a 
result of full consideration of the subject, the parole system may 
be changed so as to make it possible to extend the indeterminate 
sentence to a large class of prisoners who need the incentive it 
furnishes. 

THE PES SYSTEM. 

P©r several years past this Association has conducted a cam- 
paign against the method of compensating sheriffs by fees in 
criminal cases, and the payment of so much per diem for the 
board of prisoners while held under the sheriffs in county jails. 
As there was same reluctance to passing a general law on the 
subject, the only way of effecting a change was by appealing to 
the boards of sui>ervisors and by conducting a campaign of edu- 
cation in the different counties. It is gratifying to note the 
steadily diminishing area in which the fee system now operates. 
Forty-seven counties have, at the date of the presentation of this 
report, either placed the sheriff on a salary or provided that such 
change shall be made at the beginning of the next slieriff's terra. 
Bills are now in (he Legislature to place the counties of Cayuga, 
Cortland, Ulster and Warren on the salary system. 
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othbh nbedbd changes. 
In bis second annual message Oovernor Higgios called the 
attention of the Leg:ialature to other important conditions and 
problems. 

" Your atteation is directed to what seems an anomalous con- 
ditio'n in regard to our laws regulating the punishment of bojs, 
sixteen years of age and over, convicted of misdemeanors. No 
<:las8 needs reformatory treatment and trade instruction more 
than these boys, of whom some 10,000 are committed annually 
to jails and penitentiaries, because no other provision is made 
for them. Youthful male felons may be sent to Elmira; boys 
under tiie age of sixteen may be sent to Baudalls Island or 
Bocheeter; girls and young women to Hudson, Albion or Bedford. 
Some provision shonld be made to save these boys from perma- 
nent criminal careers and keep them out of jails and peniten- 
tiaries, where they can receive no reformatory treatment. The 
county penitentiaries mi^t be taken under State control and 
one or more of them utilized for this purpose. Xo good reason 
seems to exist for dividing between State and county the chaise 
of persons convicted of crime. All such have sinned against the 
State and should be under State super\'ision. The population 
ot the penitentiaries has decreased from 4,60S in ISdu to 2,229 
in 1905, a decrease of more than 50%. The jails should be used 
only for the detention of civil prisoners and persons awaiting 
trial, and, possibly, petty misdemeanants sentenced for short 
terms for public intoxication and minor offenses." 

Governor Higgins has set forth succinctly in a paragraph 
subjects" which ought to receive the early attention of the L^sla- 
ture. His recommendation as to State control for State offenders, 
the establishment of a reforumtory for misdemeanants, the taking 
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over of the penitentiaries bj the State and the use of jails as 
housee of detention are matters which have been commended to 
the attention of the Legislature in previous r^orts of this Asso- 
ciation. The need of a reformatory for misdemeanants is ui^nt. 
The complications of the industrial svstem and the prevalent 
idleness in the jails and penitentiaries can onl; be corrected by 
State control. 

While it is not possible to effect all these changes at the present 
session of the Legislature, it is to be hoped that provision ma; 
be made for their serious consideration during the coming ;ear. 
Progress in onr penal system must be realized aJong these lines. 
EUGENE SMITH, 

Chaimum. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 



In reviewing the activities of the last year it is pleasant to 
notice the growth of public interest in our work. This is seen 
in the increasect nnmber of contributors and in the increased 
amount contributed. The Association has never had such a 
large number of subscribers. With this stronger support its 
work has been enlarged in various directions. It is trying to 
meet more effectively its obligations to society and to the offender. 

Those who have generously contributed to the support of the 
Association may have the satisfaction of knowing that no dis- 
charged prisoner appealing to ns for aid from any part of (he 
State or from any part of the country has been turned away 
because we could not furnish food, shelter, or clothes. So long 
as the Prison Association is amply supported thece will be no 
excuse for prisoners, entering the field of mendicancy or com- 
mitting crime because of want. 

But aid to discharged prisoners is only one form of benevolent 
activity in which we seek to help the individual and to help the 
community. Our probation work is of vastly greater importance 
since every probationer saved relieves the State from the cost of 
his imprisonment and relieves the community from the necessity 
of supporting a discharged prisoner, or of adding aqother unfor- 
tunate man to the role of " rounders." . 

Next in importance to probation work comes the oversight of 
paroled prisoners conditionally released from the Elmira Reform- 
atory. The parole system is so much better than the system of 
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absolute discharge that it ought, in time, entirely to supersede 
the older and less effective method. One of the beet ways to help 
the individual prisoner is to extend the range of the indeterminate 
sentence and parole laws so that every prisoner shall have the 
advantage of these incentives while in prison and of the better 
conditions under which he obtains his release. Let the State 
deal properly with the prisoner while he is under its discipline 
and he is less likely to become an applicant for charity upon 
release. Even employment will be guaranteed to him before he 
is discharged. 

Such changes cannot be effected in our laws without an active 
education of public sentiment. The corresponding secretary 
regards this as of the highest importance and feels that no por- 
tion of his time has been better invested than that devoted to 
endeavors to awaken and guide public sentiment. 

Not a little time and attention must also be given to the study 
and promotion of legislative measures both at Albany and Wash- 
ington. While this Association, in the long course of its history, 
has done much to enlighten and instruct public sentiment, such 
work would be relatively fruitless if this sentiment did not 
crystalize into law and institutions. 

The reports made from month to month by the corresponding 
secretary to the executive committee trace from step to step the 
initiation, progress, completion or defeat of measures and schemes 
which demand constant and vigilant attention. It is hardly 
necessary to review them in detail in this annual report. In 
looking over the detail of such activities one is impressed, how- 
ever, with the continued necessity of persistent and well directed 
efforts to obtain results in philanthropy as in every other line of 
human endeavor. In this age every effort must be organized if 
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it is to secure resnltB. The organic as well as pereonal forces 
represented by this Association give to every one of its repre- 
sentatives a power wliich individual efEort conld not alone exert 
The con-esponding secretary appreciates in the highest degree 
the moral support furnished by the large number of subscribers 
and members of the Prieon Association. Many of our subscribers, 
in extending financial support, take pains to express their deep 
personal interest in its aims and objects^ There is a still larger 
number of persons throughout the State who would be interested 
in our work if it could be properly presented to them. 

STATE COMMISSIONS. 

References are made in the report of the Executive Committee 
to the two commissions appointed liy the Governor relating re- 
spectively to the subjects of probation and to prison improvement.. 
The appointment of the corresponding secretary of this Associa- 
tion to membership in both these commissions has absorbed much 
of his tiuie; but he feels that it could not have been better be- 
stowed, and that while serving the State, he has in the best way 
been serving tliis Association. Some of the work of these com- 
missions has already proved fruitful and justified their appoint- 
ment. The Probation Commission, though it has not secured a 
change in the laws, has thoroughly studied the whole subject and 
called attention to directions in which the probation system may 
be improved, even without new legislation. 

The State Prison Improvement Commi^ion, on the other hand, 
has been more fortunate in having its essential recommendations 
adopted. It marks a new epoch in the history of the State that, 
as the result of long agitation, a new site is to be selected and 
a new prison built to take the place of Sing Sing, The adoptfon 
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likewise by tlie IjegiBlatare of tlie recommeDdatiou that the ioBti- 
tntion at Napanocli be developed into a reformatory is a fredi 
-expression of the confidence of the people of this State in the 
reformatory system. 

UNITED STATES LEGISLATION. 

Important legislation at Washington demanded iqore than 
usual attention. It was necessary to ask the friends of prison 
reform thronghont the country to urge Congress not to omit or 
decrease the appropriation, already sufficiently small, for the 
International Prison Commission. Congress iiaally appropriated 
the usual amount asked for by the Secretary of State; namely, 
f2,000, in which is included the subscription of the United States 
4iad clerical and traveling expenses. 

The United States Commissioher called the attention of the 
Secretary of State to the desirability of inviting the International 
Prison Congress to hold its eighth meeting in the United States. 
The suggestion was cordially supported by Secretary Hay, and 
made the subject of a message to Congress. The following reso- 
lution was passed by Congress and approved by the President 
March 3, 1905 : 

Resolved, That the President be, and is hereby, authorized and 
requested to extend to the International Prison Congress an invi- 
tation to hold the eighth International Prison Congress in the 
United States at such time and place as may be determined by 
the executive committee of that Congress known as the Inter- 
national Prison Commission. 

In his capacH^y as the ofScial representative of the United 
■States on the International Prison Commission, as well as a 
■delegate of this Association, the writer had the privilege of 
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presenting this resolution of Congress, accompanied by a letter 
of the President otthe United States, to the International Prison 
Commission. The invitation was enthusiastically received and 
accepted; and the eighth International Prison Congress will be 
held in the United States in the year 1910. 

The summer months were occupied in making the trip to Buda- 
pest, where the Congress was held, and in visiting some of the 
penal institutions of Hungary and other countries, A brief 
account of the session of the International Congress is appended. 
A detailed report will be prepared by me as commissioner of the 
United States for presentation to Congress. 

THE SEVENTH INTBBNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. ■ 

The International Prison Congress, which holds its session 
once in five years, held its seventh meeting at Budapest, Septem- 
ber 3-9, under the presidency of Jules Rickel De Bellye, Director 
of the Hungarian Prison System. Hungary must now be classed 
among the most progressive of nations with reference to prison 
reform, and nowhere has the Prison Congress been received with 
more interest or enthusiasm. The attendance of local and of 
foreign members was large. Twenty-eight countries were repre- 
sented. The invitations extended by the difEerent governments to 
this Congress are always official, and the Congress was received 
with the usual official dignity and ceremony. It was formally 
opened by His Imperial highness. The Royal Archduke Joseph, 
who set forth in his opening address the value of the idea of 
prevention and correction in the war against crime. The Minister 
of Justice likewise gave an address, broad and progressive in 
spirit, laying great stress upon preventive means, the reformation 
of social conditions prodncing crime, the improvement of the 
3 
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penal code and the importance of paying special attention to 
young delinquents. Mr. Rickel De Bellye, thp active president, 
in his opening address, showed how comprehensive is the field 
■ of work of the Congress and how complex and varied are the 
problems submitted to it, embracing, as they do, the whole field 
of preventive, educational and corrective work. 

Not all the delegates commissioned by the United States Gov- 
ernment appeared; those who were present were Judge Simeon 
E, Baldwin of New Haven; Professor Charles E. Henderson of 
Chicago University; Dr. S. A. Knopf of New York; Mrs, E. E. 
Williamaon of New Jersey; Kev. William J. Batt, Chaplain of 
Massachusetts State Reformatory, Concord; Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, and the official Commissioner of the United States, S. J. 
Barrows. Dr. Enopf and Mr. and Mrs, Barrows were also 
accredited by this Association. 

The Congress, as usual, was divided into four sections, the 
first relating to Criminal Law, under the presidency of Felix 
Voisin, one of the judges of the Court of Cassation, the Supreme 
Court of France. The second section, relating to Prison Admin- 
istration, was under the presidency of Dr. Engelberg, Director of 
the Prison at Mannheim, Baden, The third section, relating to 
Preventive Means, was under the presidency of Mr. S. J. Barrows, 
and the fourth section, relating to children and minors, under the 
presidency of Dr, Brusa, of Italy, Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Turin. 

First Section. 
The first section, considering the problem of the imposition of 
fines, made recommendatioDS with a view to improving the appli- 
cation of this form of penalty. The most important suggestionB 
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related to the payment of fines by installmenta combined with the 
efforts to avoid tlie application of imprisonment in such cases. 
The necessity was pointed out of revising modem legislation in 
different countries so as to furnish better protection against vari- 
ous forms of modern swindling not recognized or safeguarded in 
the older codes. 

The law section also voted that the receiving of stolen goods 
should be regarded as a special offense, to be punished in the 
country in which it has been committed. To facilitate the prose- 
cution of this offense, international agreements or treaties were 
suggested. Numerous and valuable reports were furnished on 
the subject of a reform in tbe jury system. These reports repre- 
sent the attitude of different countries and furnish a body of inter- 
esting and valuable information and suggestion ; but the subject 
is of such magnitude and so complex that the Congress decided 
not to make formal, and what might be inadequate, recommenda- 
tions on a matter closely related to the political constitutions of 
different countries. It was felt that the bfest service was rendered 
in securing the body of information presented to the Congress. 
The section therefore contented itself with a resolution to the 
effect that the laws of different countries should admit in as large 
a degree as possible the participation of citizens in j'udicial and 
penal judgments. 

Second Section. 
In the second section, the question of greatest importance re- 
lated to the moral classification of prisoners, and the most 
exhaustive paper on this subject was prepared by Mr. Z. E. Brock- 
way. This paper is one of the best contributions to penological 
science that Mr. Brockway or any one else has ever made. The 
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English version iB printed in the sixtieth annual report of the 
Prison Association of New Yorlc. 

In this section, as at previous congresses, the reformatory sys- 
tem came In conflict with the separate system, so much in vogue 
in Europe. In defending the reformatory system, it was pointed 
out by Mr. parrows that the separate system does not establish 
classification. It avoids the problem altogether. Isolation is not 
classification, which involves the grouping together of prisoners 
in' different relationships. He pointed out also that the moral 
development of prisoners means some opportunity for moral 
activity, and that this can only be secured when prisoners have 
some social and ethical relations with each other; that while iso- 
lation might be necessary in jails and for temporary discipline, 
men who have violated their social obligations can only be trained 
into their duties as social beings by having social relations. It 
is this conviction in America which has left in the United States 
but a single example of the separate system, the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary at Philadelphia, and even here the system has been 
virtually abandoned, 

A warm discussion, carried from the second section to the 
Gieneral Assembly, related to the indemnity to be allowed to pris- 
oners in consequence of accidents arising in penal labor. Here 
it may be noted that Austria not only provides by law for in- 
demnity, to free laborers suffering from accident, but also allows 
it to prisoners. The Congress accepted this idea as wise and 
just, and recommended its introduction in countries in which 
indemnity is accorded to free laborers; but all right to the in- 
demnity is to be excluded if accidents are caused voluntarily or 
through disobedience to prison regulations. 
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The Congress also voted that it- is desirable to have special 
establishments for the treatment of inveterate drunkards com- 
bined with agricultural and other ' forms of industry. In this 
respect the experience of England for the last three years con- 
stitutes the most recent and valuable contribution to the l^al 
treatment of drunkenness. 

Much attention was also given to the subject of the employment 
of prisoners in the open air, and this view was strongly supported 
by the Russian delegate, Mr. Str^mookow, the head of the prison 
system of that country, an ardent advocate of out-of-door employ- 
ment for prisoners. 

Third Section. 

In the third section, valuable papers' by prominent experts 
were presented on the subject of the influence of alcoholism upon 
criminality. This subject has already engaged the attention of 
the Congress for the last ten or fifteen years. 

On the subject of tuberculosis in prisons, the report of Dr. 
Bansom, of Clinton Prison, New York, which has been published 
as a United States congressional document, was one of the most 
valuable.. Dr. 8. A. Knopf, a distinguished specialist of New 
York city and a delegate from this Association, made an effective 
address which was warmly received. The Congress proposes, 
through special committees, to determine the best principles upon 
which to construct and administer penal institutions with a view 
to avoiding thfe scourge of tuberculosis. 

Fourth Section. 

The fourth section, relating to youthful delinquents, was largely 

attended and had an importance in the general discussion which 
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it has never had before. A profound impression was made upon 
the Congress with reference to the work of children's courts in 
the United States. The eontribntion of our country in this re- 
spect was noted with the greatest interest and a study of this 
institution was recommended to the different governments. 
Establishments for observation of young delinquents were recom- 
mended and the principles pointed out on which they should be 
conducted. The Congress also strongly endorsed the reforma- 
tory system aa applied to young delinquents under sixteen years 
of age, and showed that the cellular system does not meet the 
need of young delinquents. 

In passing this resolution, tlie Congress has taken a step which 
may eventually oblige it to go still further. If it is shown that 
the method of industrial, moral and intellectual education is 
necessary for delinquents under 16 years of age, it will not 
be difBcult to show that it may be good for those from 16 to 
20, and also effective when applied to many prisoners ranging 
from 20 to 30 years of age. May not the reformatory system 
be eventually applied in all eases where it has any chance of being 
effective, irrespective of arbitrary age lines? 

This conviction was further forced upon the American Com- 
missioner after visiting the escelient reformatory for girls at 
RSkos-Palota, near Budapest and the fine establishment for boys 
at Kassa, Hungary. Nowhere is industrial and technical training 
carried on with greater accuracy and perfection than at the latter 
institution, which is conducted on the family anh cottage plan. 

The hospitality of the Hungarian Government and the Hun- 
garian people was unbounded. It took the form of banquets, 
receptions and excursions. Absolutely unique was the evening 
excursion on the Danube, in which the public buildings and the 
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hotels on both sides of the river were brilliantly illuminated, 
while colored li^ts and fireworks were displayed from the castles 
at Buda. Mo other city has just the advantages of Budapest 
for such a brilliant display. 

A special feature of this Congress was the giving of four lec- 
tures by representatives of Hungary, France, Germany, and the 
Ujiited States on different aspects of the penal law or penal sys- 
tems of these countries. The subject chosen by the writer who 
represented the United States in this group of lectures was 
" Tendencies of Child Saving Work in the United States." 

As already said, the Congress will hold its next and eighth 
meeting in 1910 in the United States in the capital of the nation ; 
but intervening meetings of the International Prison Commission, 
the executive committee of the Congress, will be necessary to 
or^nize and lay out the work (or this meeting. 

It was our own country which thirty-five years ago proposed to 
the different nations of the world to organize the International 
Prison Congress. The first meeting of this body which will be 
held in the United States forty years after its formation will be 
a distinguished event in the history of modem penology and will 
furnish ground for an interesting retrospect of the progress of 
the world in this field. 

AFTER THE CONGRESS. 

Among the institutions visited after the Congress by Mrs. Bar- 
rows and myself the reformatory at Kajssa, Hnngary, has already 
been metioned. We also visited the one for girls at E&kos- 
PaJota. I visited at Vienna the police headquarters and 
the detention prison connected therewith. This prison is 
built on modern principles and is in many respects a superior 
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institiition for those awaiting trial. The museum connected with 
the police department is the mirat elaborate and interesting of the 
kind that I have ever eeen, 

I cannot revert to my visit to Europe without taking fliis 
occasion to mention the great courtesy and personal kindness of 
Hermann Adami, LL.D,, of Bremen, who was untiring in his 
attention and ijersonally conducted me through the imposing 
courthouse in the city. His home was thrown open to Mrs. 
Barrows and myself and hospitality graciously bestowed by 
Madam Adami. Widely known and respected in his own ci^ 
and conntry, Dr. Adami has been for many years an honorary 
member of this Association. With great diligence and in spite of 
defective eyesight, he has kept as informed of the varying changes 
of the penal code in Germany. 

THB NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION. 

On October 19, 1905, I left for Lincoln, Neb., to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Prison Association, held October 
21-26. These meetings are not notable for any startling discov- 
eries in the field of penology. Hardly any principle is enunciated 
at them which was not set forth or implied in the first National 
Prison Association meeting at Cincinnati in 1870. But we have 
not begun to appreciate the full value of these principles or to 
secure their consistent application in the United States. These 
meetings of the National Prison Association have, therefore, a 
constant educative value. Those who attend them regularly com- 
plain that there is some iteration. This is inevitable, but it is aa 
encouraging as it is necessary, and the encouragement is especially 
grateful when the old thing is said in a new way by some neff 
voice, the utterance of a new personality with fresh and vigorous 
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conviction. The habit of changing the meeting place of the Asso- 
ciation every year and going from east to west has thus a mis- 
sioaary value, whose results have been demonstrated very clearly 
from time to time. 

Excellent papers were read and no reactionary ideas were 
presented. On the whole it is somewhat remarkable that the 
Association is so free from cranks and that its discussions, though 
popular in form, are for the moat part scientific in character. 

The president, Warden Garvin, of Connecticut, pointed oat 
some of the ways in which the indeterminate sentence and the 
reformatory system had been brought into disrepute by not adher- 
ing strictly to the principle underlying both. Mr. Eugene Bmith, 
the president of our own Association, has recently shown that the 
indeterminate sentence becomes inoperative unless it is formally 
connected with a reformatory system. 

Interesting comparisons were made by Warden McClaughry 
of Ijeavenworth, and also by ex-Warden Wright of Allegheny, of 
the old-time prison system compared with the present In spite 
of many discouraging features in present conditions, It is easy to 
see that we have made distinct progress in the last twenty-flve 
years. 

Rev. J. L. Milligan, for so many years the devoted secretary 
of the Association, resigned his position, and the event was suit- 
ably recognized. His successor is Mr. Amos W, Butler of Indian- 
apolis, a man well adapted by training, ability, and interest for 
this work. 

Taking advantage of my presence in Lincoln, Nebraska, I made 
a trip to inspect the United States prison at Tjcavenworth, Kansas, 
of which Warden McClaughry is superintendent. I did this 
partly in fulfilment of my duties as a member of the Committee 
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on the Improvement of the State Prison System of New York. 
The remarkable thing at Leavenworth is the unusual success 
attained in buiiding this prison almost wholly by prison labor. 
This subject has an important bearing upon the proposed erec- 
tion of new prisons in onr own State. I have urged before the 
Commission that the idle forces in the penitentiaries be thus 
utilized. 

On the same errand which took me to Leavenworth I visited, 
on returning from Lincoln, the Indiana State Reformatory at 
Jeffersonville and also the state prison at Michigan city. In 
both of these institutions new buildings have been erected and 
others are planned, and I went there especially to study prin- 
ciples of construction. 

Later I visited also the Maryland State Prison in Baltimore, 
and the State Prison at Trenton, N. J. 

In all these institutions, and especially at Trenton and Michi- 
gan City, I was impressed with the importance of not trying to 
remodel Sing Sing or even to build a new prison within the cir- 
cumscribed limits of the old one. At Trenton, Michigan Ci^, 
Baltimore and Jeffersonville, there is no farming land available 
for ont-of-door labor, and in no place is the prison yard of suffi- 
cient size, and the size of the cell is limited by the size of the 
building. It is hoped that our new prison will be placed where 
there is plenty of land around it. 

At the Indiana State Prison, the marking and grading 
system is now in vogue, and it is evident that it can be applied 
just as well there as in institutions known as reformatories. 
They are also applying there a method in vogue at the Minnesota 
State Reformatory, of keeping back a part of the earnings of the 
prisoner until a period of two years or possibly three, after he has 
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received liis discharge. This ia done witL a view of finding out 
what becomes of the inmates at their absoiute discharge. If they 
have OD deposit with the prison administration a aufficient per- 
centage of their earnings, these are inducements for keeping some- 
what in touch with the management or with the parole officer, 
and they are required to furnish evidence that they have been 
industrious and honest during the period. 

At the Baltimore Penitentiary I was impressed again with the 
remarkable administrative ability of Mr. Weyler, the warden, and 
the great extent to which every prisoner is utilized in the institu- 
tion and enabled to earn something for his labor. In spite of the 
I'ecognized limitations of the contract system, the Baltimore 
Penitentiary seems to be so well conducted that the disadvantages 
are reduced to their lowest terms. The institution turned over 
f3(!,000 to the State for the year 1905 and tiie prisoners themselves 
gained an equal amount. Men go out of the institution with as 
much as forty, seventy or a hundred dollars, and a man who was 
discharged the week before I was there had earned |255. 

At Indian>apolis, in connection with my duties on the Probation 
Commission, I spent two days studying the working of the 
Jnvenile conrt, and especially the combination of paid officers 
and volunteer officers in the probation work of that city which is 
entirely confined to juveniles. A distinct feature at Indianapolis 
is the number of volunteer workers who may be called ujion in 
this field. They have enrolled since March, 1903, 305 such volun- 
teer officers, of whom 172 have been in active sen'ice. On this 
list of 305 available for such service, 132 are business men and 
98 professional. There were 35 ministers, 22 teachers, 21 lawyers, 
16 physicians, 3 musicians and 1 artist among those who offered 
their services. Of course the limitations of this volunteer service 
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are evident. It cannot possibly take the place of paid ofiBcere 
who do the original inveatigation, but it ia of great adranta^ to 
have BO large a body of bnsiness men to whom cases can be con- 
fided. Usually not more than one, or never more than three are 
entrusted to one person at the same time. The active co-opera- 
tion of the business man has been of great value in securing places 
of employment for many of the boya. I had personal interviews 
with several of the business men employed as such officers, and it 
was inspiring to note their interest in this wort. 

NBW YOEK STATK CONFERENCE OP CHARITIES AND COERBCTION. 

Still another conference demanding attention was the New 
York State Conference of Chariti^ and Correction T\hich held 
its meeting in the city of New York, November 14-15-1(>. The 
meeting was well attended. The corresponding secretary was 
chairman of the committee on the "Treatment of the Crim- 
inal." Twelve members of the committee of sixteen accepted 
the conclusions of the report drafted by the chairman. The 
report aimed to set forth some of the ways in which prison sys- 
tems of New York can be improved. As it represents the views 
of so large a majority of the committee, it is printed elsewhere 
in this report as an illustration of work that still lies before us. 

OTHKB MEETINGS. 

Tn addition to attending the State, National, and International 
Prison Congresses referred to above, the corresponding secretary 
has been called upon to address many meetings and some 
of his time has been necessarily occupied in inspecting penal 
institutions. Monday evening, October 16, at the invitation of 
Eev. Dr. Meengs, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church at 
Albany, I addressed the Men's Club and was given a cordial 
reception by an intelligent and sympathetic body of men. 
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During the month of Novemfjer much of my time waa spent 
in travels and making inspections. 

November 23-24 I gave two lectures at Meadville, Penn., Theo- 
logical School on " The New Penology," pointing out the progress 
achieved and work yet to be done. The audience of its etiidenta 
was increased by auditors from tie wty, and I made use of my 
Btay in Meadville to visit the county jail and to expose in a 
column of the local paper its wretdied conidition. The cells are 
dark, antiquated and ill ventilated. The prisoners are idle. The 
woman's department, though brighter, is a veritable flre-trap. 
It is to be hoped that public sentiment at Meadville will move in 
the direction of a new and better jail. 

Prom Sleadville I went to Buffalo, November 25th, and visited 
the Erie County Penitentiary ; and on tiie same day aleo visited 
the Monroe County Penitentiary at Rochester. My impressions 
of these penitentiaries and what needs to be done to make them 
effective are given later in this report in dealing with our jails 
and penitentiaries. 

Jjeaving Rochester Bunday evening November 26, 1 went to 
Washington, arriving there on the 27th. I had a brief interview 
nith tihe President in regard to the Initermational Prison Com- 
mission. In the evening I went to Baltimoire and gave an address 
on the " Indeterminate Sentenice " before the Political Science 
Club of that city, a club composed of genfilemen of exceptional 
intelligence, some of them' being members of the faculty of tiie 
Johns Hopkins University, others being lawyers, editors and 
physicians, Discusaioni on the subject lasted until 11:30 p. m. 
when I was obliged to take the night tnain for New York. 

On December 4, in company with Mr. Wheeler, a member of the 
State Prison Improvement Commission, I had an interview with 
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Governor Higgios at Albauj. It was a great satisfaction to find 
the Qovemor so much interested in the improvemeut of our penal 
system and desiroxiB of taking practical meoBTires for bringing 
tliis about. 

On Wednesday, December 13, retumiDg from a meeting of the 
Probation Commission at Bodiester, I viated Elmira for the 
purpose of meeting the Board of Managers of the ReforraatNTir. 
1 had also an opportunity for an interview covering some five 
hours with Mr. Brockway, the Major-elect of Elmira, who is a 
fount of knowledge and experience in penological principles and 
their application. 

The above is but an outline of some of the more important en- 
gagements and interests which occupied the attention of the corre- 
sponding secretary daring the year 1905, to which must be added 
the meetings of the Probation Commission and the State Prison 
Improvement Commission, which have required a large amount 
of time. 

WOHK IN THE SPUING OF 1906. 

During the present year legislative work at Albany and also 
at Washington has engaged a good deal of my time. An attempt 
has also been made to impress His Honor the Mayor of New York 
with the great importance of the problems with which the Depart- 
ment of Ooirection has to deai, especially in relation to Hart's 
Island Reformatory and the proposed building of a new peniten- 
tiary. 

An active campaign was made in Queens county against the 
system of paj'ing the ^eriff si> much a week for the board of 
prisoners ; and a bill was introduced in the Legislature to place 
the next *eriff on the salary system. Owing to various political 
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and other compiicatioim, the bill did not pass. One object of 
those who resorted to dilatory measures was to secure a continu- 
ance of the fee system in Queens county for another term. 

January 1st and 2d I visited Masenchusetts for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the prison at Deer Island and the State Farm 
at West Bridgewater with a special view to prison construction. 
I also visited February 5, the State prison at Wethersfleld, Con- 
necticut, and studied the working of the Children's Court in that 
State. ■ ■ 

On Sunday, February 11, T addressed a meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Reform Association on the condition of the Raymooid Street 
Jail. A commiltee was appointed to cooperate with Sheriflf 
Flaherty in having King's County Penitentiary designated as a 
jail 80 tliat Raymond Street Jail might be reserved mainly for 
those awaiting trial. This proposition was subsequently pre- 
sented to the commissioners of the sinking fund, who under the 
charter have authority to designate jails. The suggestion, sup- 
ported by Commissioner Langti^ of the Department of Oorrec- 
lion, was approved and a satisfactory arrangement was made. 

On Febniary 14, I spoke at a meeting at Baltimore held in 
John* Hopkins University in regard to a reformatory system in 
Maryland. 

During the months of February and March I gave ten lectures 
on the New Penology at the School of Philanthropy, New York. 

On February 20, I lectured isefore the Colored Young Men's 
Christian Association on prison reform. I also addressed, 
Sunday, February 25, a meeting of the People's Forum at Mount 
Vernon; on Sunday, March 11, the Universalist Church in New 
Haven, Connecticut, and in April the Universalist Church in 
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Beading, Pa. All of these talks related to various aspects 3f 
penology. 

The meetings of the Probation Commiseiou made a large de- 
mraad upon my time during Jjiniiary and Febniarj-. 

At the close of the year 1005 and just before retiring from the 
police department, Commissioner MeAdoo granted a request to 
have a special officer detailed to look up delinquent ca.ses of 
young men on parole from Elmira Reformatory. As a result of 
an inferiiew held Febmnry 2H, with Police Commissioner Iting- 
ham, Roundsman Williams was again assigned to duty in our 
parole department from which he had been temporarily with- 
drawn. Hia services have proved of great value and it is much 
more eEEeetive and economieal for the police department to have 
one oflficer detailed to this work of serving warrants than to 
commit it to two hundred officers not specially trained to do it. 

Since the first of January t have been obliged to make a num- 
ber of visits to Washington. T appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on the Census to urge the parage of a provision author- 
izing the Permanent Census Bureau to collect judicial statistics. 
This proposition, personally and officially supported by Director 
North of the Census Bureau, was fiivorably reported by the Cen»uB 
Bureau and pajssed the House; and at this present writing is 
awaiting the action of the Senate. 

I have also appeared before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives to urge the passage of a bill to extend 
the indeterminate sentence to Fnited States prisoners ccnnmitted 
to State reformatories. 

Through arrangements effected by the State Board of Charities 
in the interest of public education t gave a lecture at St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Yonkere, New York, Moniiay evenii^, April 29; on 
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Bmiday evening, May 27, spoke at Wells College for young ladies 
at Aurora, New York; and Monday evening, May 28, at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York. These institutions furnished 
lai^ and imterested audiences and are most important centers 
for the development and radiatiom of an enlightened pnWic tenti- 
ment 

On Sunday, May 20, I had with Mrs. Barrows, the great 
pleasure of enjoying the hospitality of Hon. William P. Letch- 
worth, a vice-president of this association, whose work for many 
years on the State Board of Charities and the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction has secured for him the 
gratitude and respect of friends of philantttropy. 

On May 21 Mrs. Barrows and I both addressed a meeting of 
the Political Equality Club at Wyoming and in the evening a 
meeting of a similar clnb at Warsaw, the capital of Wyoming 
county. On May 32 I addressed a meeting at Buftalo held under 
the auspices of the Charity Organization Society with a view 
to calling the attention of the people of Buffalo to the importance 
of doing something to relieve the deplorable idleness in Erie 
County Penitentiary, Steps were taken for the formation of a 
committee to cooperate with our association to this end. 
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PROBATION WORK AT COURT. 



Of the several activities of this association (1) " the protection 
of the TinJTiatly (or excessively) accused" and (2) "the securing 
of probation for first offenders, with -Hieir subsequent oversight " 
are the peculiar duties of our General Agent Mr. D. E, Kimball 
and his assistant in the Court of General Sessions, Mr. D. F. 
Sicher, where are handled all indictments found by the Grand 
Jury of the county. 

In the performamre of these functions^ur representatives stand 
in the double relation of servant of the Court and friend of the 
deserving defendant. Assistance is preferably lent to persons 
too poor to have the merits of their case properly presented other- 
wise, but our agents are expected to report on all cases referred 
to them by the several judges. In most of such instances the 
defendant has pleaded guilty, and the Court, in determining 
sentence, would ordinarily have to rely solely upon the momentary 
impression madie by the prisoner as he stood at the bar and upon 
the statements of counsel and other interested ^Kirties ; and evrai 
a jury trial may not show up the defendant in his full light or 
bring out the niany little facts, which while not admissible as 
evidence, may be vet^ far from " irrelevant, incompetent and im- 
nuatierial " to the question of proper sentence. ■ Our agents are 
able to have a personal talk with the defendant awaiting sentence 
in the Tombe. His frankness and penitence may be tested. The 
impelling motive is sought as well as the whole train of causal 
factors. References of previous character and reputation cmi 
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be exaioiued aiul tiie allegations of complainant and of ofBcer veri- 
fied or disproved. A report bnsed upon audi investigation before 
sentence ia calculated to bring the judge into closer approxima- 
tion to justice, and becomes at once a boon to the defendant and 
a service to the Conrt. It is indeed to be regretted tiiat limited 
reBOOPCes confine such investigation to the most obviously worthy, 
f<s mnch of the failure of courts materially to lessen crime is 
dne to the stereotyped disposition by them of offenders without 
full knowledge of individual claims and needs. 

In all this work, though the heart suggests, the head rules; 
and though the immediate distress of the individual makes its 
stroi^ appeal, the ultimate community-good is always kept in 
new. Where lack of discipline and training have started a young 
man towards the ranks of habitual crime, no mother's grief must 
be allowed to keep him from the saving influences of tiie State 
Reformatory; and where extreme leniency with a dishonest em- 
ployee would surely tempt his fellows to similar theft, a recom- 
mendation to the Court's greatest mercy would be unkind philan- 
thropy. Infinite tact and sympathy are constantly required, but 
to be really eflfective, judgment must be joined to sentiment. 

Fire hundred and forty-two cases were carefully investigated 
during the year, all O'f them felonies, and one hundred and fifty- 
two were released in the custody of the association. The number 
remaining on probation January 1, 1906, was ninety-seven ; and 
ninetj- per cent, of all those on probation during the year are 
doing well. 

Actual eases will best bring out the manifold character of 
the work. The following record of cases committed to our 
General Agent, Mr. D. E. Kimball, has been written by his efQcient 
assistant, Mr. D. P. Sicher, assigned to this work by the University 
Settlement on its Probation Fellowship. 
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A TIMID DESPHBADO. 

Our attention was drawn to a mere chit of a girl hovering 
round the Criminal Court building with an infant clearly not 
more than a month old. Her husband had been arrested two 
days after the birth of the cbild on a charge of highway robbery. 
We found him in the " Boj-s' Prison," — a blue^yed lad of twenty, 
bewildered and distracted, and telling his story with an uneiring 
franfeneaa Hiat compelled belief. Towards midnight he was cwu- 
Ing down the street from a meeting at .which tbere had been 
beer, when he collided with the complainant, who had also been 
drinking. Maudlin blows were exchanged and the complalaaut 
fell. With the forgiving feliowshiji of the tipsy, the defendajit 
was helping him to his feet and grasped a zither the other had 
been carrying, when the officer appeared ; and because his in«tra- 
ment had been damaged, the complainatit preferred charges which, 
in the Magistrate's Court, were magnified into robbery. An as- 
signed lawyer had tricked the defendant into pleading guilty to 
a aomewhat Ioeb serious charge, as the qaickest way of closing a 
case in which the counsel could not hope to collect a fee. Noth- 
ing coald now induce the defendant to withdraw hig plea — (cren 
h'ad that been wholly advisable) — and await trial; the srupenae 
of delay was too much for both the husband and the wife, who ware 
in that frame of mind which leads to suicide. InvestlgaticHi 
proved that the defendant had been working r^ularly from boy- 
hood to the very night of his arrest and was now the sole support 
of wife and child. Frequent conversations with the prisoner and 
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close obaervation of him in the Tombs convinced ns beyond all 
doubt that his stor.v, however incredible at first, was absolntely 
true. The facts were laid before Jadge O'Sullivan, and sentence 
was suspended upon the weeping desperado, with a stirring ad- 
monition to swear off drinking. He was then .led, dazed and faint- 
ing, to his wife outside the Conrt. 

OTHELLO EXORCISED. 

A middle-aged German mechanic, with unbroken references for 
honesty and sobriety, had pleaded guilty to felonious assault upon 
his wife. It appeared that after several yeara of married life 
he had recently begnn so to burden her with jealous accusations 
that some months before the assault she fled from their home in 
Toponito, Canada. The separation grieved the husband deeply, 
and a search waa at once begun that finally located her in this 
city. Forgiveness was asked and granted, and reconciliation was 
just complete, when suddenly the reaction of the long suspense 
inducing temporary insanity caused the man to whip out a 
pocket-knife and cut his wife's cheek. The attack was really 
made during a momentary aberration and was at on<!e regretted, 
but the woman in her first fright lodged a complaint. "Riis fear 
soon wore off, hnt the defendant already stood guilty at the bar. 
The wife, a sick woman, was wholly dependent on her husband, 
and in spite of his unwarranted conduct loved him dearly, visit- 
ing him during his six weeks' imprisonment and interceding in 
his behalf. Judge McMahon was somewhat dubious about 
releasing a man of such dangerous moods; but in the meanwhile 
we had been reasoning with the prisoner that if his snspicioim 
were well-founded, his wife would be the first to desire his being 
put ont of the way, instead of coming forward to urge his release, 
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and finally he was so coDtinced by this preachment that sentence 
'could be safely snepeuded. The prisoner has be«i ^ven to under- 
stand that at the first symptoms of recurring jealoosy, he will be 
sentenced for the fnll term of five years. At the present writing, 
hOM-ever, the pair are living like turtle-doves; an honest mam ia 
thus saved the brand of Sing Sing and public charity ia spared 
the maintenance of the wife. 

HELPING THE DEAD PAST TO BUBX ITS DEAD. 

Though first offenders receive prior consideration, our agents 
investigate all oases referred by the judges and, in general, stand 
between a two zealous police officer and a deserving defendant. 
The police are natarally seeking to make records for convictions 
and it is very rare that the officer l\as something good to say of a 
prisoner ; fine with a convict record can be^ painted as the 
quintessence of crime. A set of men whose business it is to re- 
press crime; who stand as the sworn enemy of the offender; who 
unconsciously magnify the pranks of exuberant l>oyhood into 
felonies and descinbe almost any lad as "the leader of a gang;" 
who have to endure the jeers of their fellows when an 
aiTeat ends in an acquittal ;— such men can least of all be expected 
to recognize reform in an exconvict. It becomes, therefore, the 
peculiar duty of onr agents to help a defendant with "a record" 
prove his efforts towards rehabilitation. 

A married man, not yet thirty, but with a record of several 
early convictions as a pickpocket, had pleaded guilty to '" crimin- 
ally receiving stolen goods," — a five years' offense. The police 
were exceptionally bitter, because the crime had gone unpunished 
for nearly two years, the prisoner had skipped bail after the_ 
original an'est and had now been extradited from Cleveland, — 
and he had a record. 
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Thorough investigation by ns, however, verified at every point 
the defendant's claim that for the two years since the commiseion 
of the crime he had been leading an honest life. Just prior to 
the crime, lie had won tiie love of a pnre girl, and in wooing her, 
had so fully con'cealed his past that — (to quote the person through 
whom we investigated that part of his story) — it was understood 
in the town that " the girl had married well !" Coming to New 
York after the marriage, he had left off stealing, but in a moment 
of weakness allowed himself to buy from a former pal a scarf 
pin which he knew must have been stolen. He was detected and 
thrown into jail ; — that was his wife's first intimation of his real 
history. But she stood by him — and her fidelity made him desper- 
ate. In the light of his record conviction was certain;— and 
after that a long teim in States prison. A bonidsman came to 
him : " The security T shiall furnish is so much straw;— -skip bail." 

The couple fled wast. For two years, strengthened by the en- 
during confidence of that child-wife, the man worked hard and 
honestly. But the wife was home-sick, and so, armed with a 
letter of recommendation fi-om his employer, he started east with 
her. On reaching Cleveland, they were detained, en route, by the 
woman's sudden illness. One evening, as the man waa going ont 
to get medicine, he was recognized by a former New York detective, 
and as a pocket had just been picked in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, he was promptly charged with the theft. There was no 
case against him, but during the proceedings it developed that he 
was wanted in New York for having criraiBally received stolen 
pi-operty — nearly two years before. The steely fingers of the law 
mechanically reached out and closed him in. The ofiBcer who had 
originally arrested him journeyed <mt with extradition papers. 
Jean V^aljean must return to the galleys. 
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After an investigation which iDCluded correspondence witli 
several cities we were able to present to the Court docnmentajy 
proofs o( the man's story. It was then ai^^ued that the chief end 
of modem criminal procedure is the protection of society throng 
the reformation of the offender, — and where could such reforma- 
tion in this case be better found than in the proved influences (tf 
the wife? To take this defendant from her for any length ef 
time would onilj aubstltute a bad environment and raise in tiie 
man's miud sad doubts as to the poHsibility of ever living down 
the past 

In view of the bail-skipping, and the extradition, and the extra- 
oi"dinary insistence of the police, the Court could not go to the 
length of snspending aenftence, but instead of the full five-years' 
confinement in States prison the defendant was let off with a 
short term in the penitentiary', where he can keep in touch with 
his wife, who is meanwhile bravely earning her living in this 
ci^ by needle-work. 

AN UNPESIKABLE AI.IEN. 

A yonng German, OBly a few months in thi^ country, had robbed 
a woman who befriended him, and investigation further shoved 
that his thefts dated hack to liis very landing; in fact, that 
though without a proved convict record abroad, he had been the 
disgrace of a respectable family and had virtually been dumped 
by them upon this country. The immigration authorities were 
asked to deport him on the ground that he had become a puWie 
charge within leas than a year of residence, but while admitthig 
his undesirability, they could not make the law cover his ease. 
Close questioning brought out that the prisoner had an ancle 
in this city who did not care to own him. This man was ni^ 
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by- iiK lo pay for his nephew's passage back to Germany on the 
grounds of self-interest, as the cheapest riddance of an tmwelcv>me 
relative. After niafiire consideration it was decided that it was 
best for the boy — a mother's spoiled darling — to nndei^o the dis- 
cipline of Elraira, but this miich was gained,— that the uncle 
agreed to keep in touch with the nephew and give him another 
chance at the end of his term, instead of leaving him, a friendless 
outcast, inevitaUlj to drift back into crime. 



PROBATION, BETTER THAN SUSPENDED F 

The l^al basis of probation in the minds of the judges is their 
old common law right of suspending sentence, and first oflfenders 
were not infrequently spared commitment to an institution long 
before the probation method, as such, was ever formulated. 
Probation, however, marks a distinct and necessary ajdvance. 
The creiation of officers with the ^)ecial duties of the work allows 
a nicer discrimination of the worthy from the specious, and best 
of all, — supervision, friendly or disciplinary, after release. Un- 
der a mere suspended sentence — especiajlly in default of careful 
initial investigation — the culprit may drift back, unwarned and 
unchecked, mto evil ways, and unless the complainant or the 
officer happens to bring this fact to the notice of the judge, the 
defendant may not again be called to account, until he com^ 
up for some fresh crime as a second offender. Except for the 
indelible stigma a suspended sentence in many cases amounts 
to little more than an acquittal. Under probation, on the other 
hand, the defendant remains for at least half a year under a 
kind of custody. Weekly reports at our office and occasional 
visits to the homes or places of employment serve as reminders 
of the hanging sentence. E^obationers falling behind in their 
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reports are immediately warned'. Siicb delinqnency is often an 
early sign tiiat something ie wrong; investigation follows, and 
if friendly admonition fails, a bench warrant ifi^ues at onr re- 
quest, the delinquent is returned to the Court for a reprimand, 
or another taste of the city pi-ison, or perhaps for execution of 
the suspended sentence. It is further aimed to offer friendly 
advice and even momentary help to the probationer. 

A few concrete cases -will best illustrate in "different phases 
the obvious superiority of probation over mere suspended sentence. 

SBVEBITY AS A KINDNESS. 

A stalwart young driver had been responsible for the loss of 
some liquor from bis truck, by reason of his becoming tipsy 
through an unwise " treat " aa he wet out with his load. , He 
confessed to having received a few dollars as hu^-money from 
the real culprit, who had taken advantage of his condition to 
execute the theft; but except f«ir that, his offense was intoxica- 
tion rather than dishonesty. M'e were loth to recommend pro- 
bation for this defendant, as his occupation was low-class iand 
his recent associations not of the best, but a nnmber of persona 
vouched for his previous good conduct, his parents were decent 
people, and be had shown commendable feeling in the way he 
had turned away in tears, the first time his motber visited him 
at his cell. The benefit of the doubt was accorded him and he 
was pai-oled in our custody, on condition that he make restitution 
by his own efforts. His reports were regular enough, but his 
whole bearing showed steady deterioration ; the effects of tippling 
and iinsettled employment. Friendly reasoning and, then, threats 
were without avail. Finally, on our recommendation, he has been 
returned on a bench warrant, and, at this writing, will probably 
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be eommitfed to the Elmira Reforraatory, -where an effort can be 
made to wean him from liquor, strengthen his -wiil, educate hia 
mind and his hand, and at least start him npon fiome more lucra- 
(ive and defined OK;cupation than that of longshoreman and driver. 

HOW PROBATION APrEALED TO A BrSINESS HOUSE. 

An intelligent bookkeeper, already turned fifty, had falsified 
his accounts lo the amount of two hundred dollars. He had imce 
been well-to-do, and even up till a year before, his aged mother 
had been maintained in great comfort by a rich relative; but 
finallj, on the latter's death, she had been thrown on him as her 
sole support. Not having the hesirt to ask her at the age of 
eightj-li\-e to cliange her standard of living, he struggled to iueet 
exj.'enses by working after liours, Despondent and failing in 
strength, he began to drink, and thus steeled, resorted to crooked 
measures. His emplioyeirs had been very considerate to 
him and felt the apparent ingratitude so keenly that they 
refused to hear the importunities of defendant's c<iunsel. But 
probation made a distinct appeal. Apprised of \tA workings 
and of the causes of the defendant's larceny, they agreed that 
to a man of his years an^l calibre the shock of coavictioii' would 
be lesson enough, provided his weakened will could be sustained 
by just such sun'eillance as probation provides. Accordingly they 
joined in the application for mea>;y, and Judge Foster— though 
rightfully severe with most cases of abused business confidence — 
paroled the prisoner in our custody, as soon as a position was 
offered to him. 

Prison would surely have ended his earning capacity and meant 
the death of the lonely mother. To-day this probationer lias 
quite recovered himself, and hy curtailing expenses, is seeking to 
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make full ppstitution by instalments. Wiua doea probatiMi not 
only leave the offender free to enpport himself and his depend- 
ents, instead of his being maintained in a penal institution, with 
his economic efficiency forever impaired and often hia family 
thiT>w:n upon public charity, but the victim of theft can be re- 
eouped by the personal efforts of the very one who wronged him. 

AN BXPENSIVB ViaiTOH. 

A youth from one of the South American republics had Ijeen 
tempted to steal when his remittances from home did not ke^ 
pace with his needs in our Bohemian city. It seemed unwise 
economy to majntain this foreigner in the reformatory, with 
strong prospects that as a result he would afterwards remaiD in 
this country-, estranged from his family, a social parasite; and tiie 
condition of the complainant made it very desirable that tie 
losses should be recovered. Through the local consulate of his 
fatherland communication was had with the boy's people. After 
many weeks the answer came : — ^yes, the thefts should be made 
good but the boy might not return home until he had proved by 
honest and diligent labor that in the future be would behave 
' better than he had been behaving in the past. A friend in a 
Western city was mentioned as the right man to take the lad in 
charge during his probation, Correspondeuce with this man and 
an investigation, at our request, by the Chief Probation OfBcer 
of his city convincal (is that the boy's environment would not 
be bad. His resolutions were surely good, for three months in 
the Tombs, without visits, delioacies, and even fresh clothes, to- 
gether with the stem attitude of his father, had brought him to 
a realization of the cousquences of theft. On our recommenda- 
tion he was allowed to go West, where under the friendly super- 
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vision of the probation officers of that city, he is now earning 
Hie right to be received home as the sncceasor of his Spartan 
father. 

SMUnGING A PUB^ WHITE LILY. 

In return for his confession, a hntcherboy, indicted for grand 
larceny, second degree, had been allowed to plead to petit larceny, 
a miademeaaO'r, thus barring him from admission to the excellent 
State Reformatory for felons at Eimira. The boy's excuse was 
that wishing to leave the complainant before the end of the month, 
lie had been refused pay for the time he worked; whereupon, 
hi desperate need, he bad stolen to cover the amount due. Several 
former employers were referred to, and an uncle agreed to care 
for the defendant until he might again support himself. As th« 
amonnt was trifling and the provocation apparently strong, the 
jni^ was inclined to parole the boy; but following a cine fur- 
nished by the complainant, we were able to show that this 
seemingly wronged and guileless fellow had only a year before 
been paroled from Special Sessions. Obviously it was wisest not 
to let him believe that dishonesty and falsehood might be con- 
tinned with impunity. Probation had failed with him; stemw 
measures were necessary. As a resnit of our investiga- ■ 
tion, this lad is just fini^ing a brief term in the new city reforma- 
tory for misdemeannnts,— a disciplined and, it is hoped, a more 
straigjLtforward boy. 

B-BIilNDLY StJPBEVISION. 

A bright fellow, eighteen- years old but looking three years 
jwungOT, was advised by the Captain of the Court to request 
investigation by the probation officers. His verified story ran 
that he had been impelled to leave his home in a distant city 
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by the hostility of a step-father; that, in fact, he had previously 
been committed to a juvenile asyfum for running away <m the 
same account. There he had partly learned a trade and tad 
now come to New Yoric to secure work at it. Unsuccea&fnl in 
hifl search, he had taken a job as bell-boy in an hotel, and at the 
■ instigation of the night clerit (later committed on another charge) 
he had stolen a small sum of money and a bnll-dog, and drifted 
to a Southern town, attracted by its ships. While waiting to 
»ign in, he reflected on bis crime, and, in a penitent mood, walked 
over to the station-houBe and surrendered himsedf. There was 
no known charge against him and he had to be held as a vagrant 
until it wm determined that he was actmUly wanted in Nev 
York, as he said. In time, of course, he was extradited, along 
with the dog, of which he had taken better care than of himself. 
Plainly, there was good in a boy whose conscience would prMnpt 
him to unprovoked confession and who had taken the d<^ not for 
its money-value hut for companionship. Even tlie officer was 
attracted to the lad'. 

The defendant was without money, home or friends; it was, 
of course, a radical step to urge probation. But he seemed so 
self-reliant (in spite of his institutional i-eai-ing), he had a trade, 
and he seemed to need friendship and an opportunity more than 
further discipline in an institution. On being paroled, be waa 
provided by us with money for food, clothes, and a shelter, until 
on his initiative he secured employment and a home. Gradually 
he has been finding friends and a good environment, and thoogli 
at times he shows instability — (the call of the sea may grow too 
strong at any hour) — he will succeed under tlie helpful s;uid&nce 
of probation, if ever he can succeed at all, in the face of his ante- 
cedents and early surroundings. 
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HISCBLI.ANBOOa ACTIVITIBS. 

Much of the work done is of the sort that does not appear 
in statistics. The geueral agent is coDStaiitly sought out b; 
perscms ignorant of the law's ways, the rights of the accused, — 
and the tricks of unprincipled lawyers. One of the saddest of 
these UDTecordied duties is solacing tlie relatives of sentenced 
defendants and explaining to broken-hearted parents the refla- 
tions controlling intercourse with their sons in the State Reforma- 
tory at Elmira. Sjill another unlisted task is giving deserved 
assistance in the application for pardons. A more frequent func- 
tion is safeguarding adjust the scurvy practices of the " shyster 
lawyer." 

A GHOULISH PRACTITIONER. 

Not long ago a young woman, prematurely old, stopped the 
general agent in the corridor to inquire where a certain lawyer 
could be found. She was sure there had been some mistake; 
her husband's trial had been adjimmed so many times. It seemed 
that by pa^^ning her wedding ring and borrowing from sympd,- 
thetie neighbors, she had managed to pay flffy dollars to a vam- 
pire lawyer, who now demanded as mnch more to save her hus- 
band from ten years in States prison for an assault of which 
he was really innocent. Investigation showed that the case had 
been adjourned on the lawyer's excuse that he needed to eom- 
I muuicate with an out-of-town witness, — his real object being to 
have more time in which to extort additional money from a 
frightened, helpless woman. The prosecuting assistant district 
attorney was asked to look up the case, and agreeing that it was 
too weak to warrant trtal, recommended its jjismissal. Thus 
the poor defendant was set free the day after the matter came 
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few important exceptions — that the impecuniotis defendant might 
alm(»t as well plead guilty at obce. A good-natured hint to the 
lawyer that we understand he ha^ been ajssigned aa counsel for 
so-anld-flo invaribly insures the prisoner more consideration. 

Anottier trick of the " shyster " is to advise a plea of guiltj 
and then ask the Court for an investigation by this association. 
If it is a pn^ter case for probation, snch disposition is of course ■ 
recommended and the lawyer extorts the largest fee possible "for ) 
having secured a suspended sentence." I 

Of course all interference is carefully avoided whenever the 
lawyer is earning bis fee, however ext^ssive, in accordance with 
professional ethics. 

TYING THB KNOT. j 

Every once in a while we are invited by the grand jnry to 
help settle certain cases In which, especially in default of m>t- 
flcient evidence for iudictment, a marriage is tor the best interests 
of the community. Our part is to determine whether the prospec- 
tive bridegroom cone^its solely as a means to escape priswi and 
has it in his heart soon to abuse or desert the wife. 

Recently it was fonnd that both parties had lonig been be- 
trotJied but had neglected getting a certificate of marriage. Then 
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tbe young man had been prerailed upon by an uu'scrupulou^ 
brcAer to jilt Hie girl for the prospects of a marriage with money. 
He wa« now thoroughly adiaTned of this cnpidity amd eager to 
50 through thP marriage ceremony. The Jewirfi chaplain of the 
-City Priaon tied the knot in our office in the Criminal Courts 
Buikling, and the pair are now living happily together, 

Such mairiagee may be open to criticiem, but unless the man 
is a moraJ pervert, they are usually preferaWe to prison for Iiim 
a»d a life of eihame for the woman. We are always glad to aid 
in detennining from a talk with the man, just when such cases 
■can best be settled by a marriage ceremony. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally, the woric of our agents is a constant opportunity quietly 
lo inculcate in complainants and lawyers the more modera prin- 
ciples of criminal science. The surviving advocacy of punish- 
ment and retribution must be opposed by patient insiatence on 
the moral and economic advantages of reformation and probation. 
Not the least impoitant activity of our agents is therefore their 
»nxall contribution to the campaign of education. 
5 
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STATE REFORMATORY PAROLE WORK. 



BBPORT OP WILLIAM H. 8PSNCER, CHIEF OP PABOLB DEPARTMENT 

OF THE PEISON ASSOCIATION, I 

The prime object of Elmira Reformatory is to protect Etocietj 
hy reforming the criminal. It does not attempt to fit the pnoiBh- 
ment to the crime hut to fit the criminal to live aa a free man 
among free men. Its methodB are to ertudy the physical, the intel- i 
lectual and moral defects of every inmate and then to deal with ! 
each one according to hia special need«. Th'ey all meed schooling, 
for their education has been neglected. Immediately and per- ! 
sistently they are disciplined, trained, educated in hand and 
heart, mind and will, until habits are begotten, habits of right 
thinking, right desiring, right willing. If these habits are Buffi- 
cieotly ingrained so that they persist and control the man when 
he is again at liberty, he is reformed or formed over and society 
is safe- >^pw it is the function of the parole office to help Elmira 
test its theory by giving the man a chance to prove himself. But 
no such man has a fair chance to prove himself until he has a 
chance to work at some fairly remunerative, honest Industrj. 
" Idleness is the devil's workshop " is an old proverb, never more 
fearfully illustrated than among the class we have to deal with. 
So it is rect^nized as an axiomatic necessity that the man shall 
go to work when he is paroled, and right away. 

INVESTIGATING OFFERS OF WORK. 

The first duty of the parole agent is to investigate offers of 
work. They come usually either from friends or from employers 
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who have been solicited by friends. As a rnle these offers of work 
are made in good faith; "but investigation has shown that a small 
minority are "fake" offers, made by some irreBponeiible perswn 
and for the sole purpose of helping the prisoner to his liberty ; 
an offense which shonid be punishable by statutory law. Not only 
are " fake " offers sifted ont from the genuine by snch investiga- 
tions, but employers are made to feel a seose of obligation in 
regard to the man they take into their employ. They -are urged 
to give him a " square deal " and to promptly notify the agent in 
case of the boy's misbehavior. In this way employer as well 
as employee are in a measure put under bonds. 

So far as possible the men are paroled to work in places where 
they may follow the trade taught ihem at Elmira. When this 
cannot be done, they are often, later, transferred to such places. 
Probably the majority of the men continue to work for the em- 
ployer to whom they are paroled until they secure their absolute 
release. Although it is against the rule for men to change jobs 
without the consent of the parole agent, it is an elastic rule and 
only drawn taut when suspicions are awakened of a disposition 
to get on without work or to cover up a crooked course by chang- ■ 
ing the business address. In the majority of cases the men's 
wages are advanced, sometimes even doubled, during their proba- 
tioi and permanency of employment assured. 

The men are for the most part paroled on the 20th of each 
month. Those coming to New York, with few exceptions, report 
at our office the following morning. Here, they are registered 
and given explicit instructions about making their reports. 

MONTHLY REPORTS. 

Thesa reports are in the form of letters written to Superintend- 
ent Scott telling him about their work, wag^s, expenses, savings, 
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and general condoct These letters are brought r^ularlj to our 
office for inspection, certification and record between certain dates 
of the month; after which they are forwarded to Elmira. The 
agent reads these letters, notes their contents, inquires of the 
writer about prospects of advance in wages or possible chance oE 
improving his condition in other ways, and endeavors to impress 
him with the importance of saving something, even a little erei? 
week, and, if possible, opening a bank account. It is right here 
that a genuine brotherly sympathy and a spirit of helpfulness 
should be felt and expressed. Here is the opportunity for en- 
couragement, approbation, wise counsel, caution, or reprimand. 
The wages range all the way from {5 per week without board 
to iS5 per week, the latter sum being received by an expert 
accountant. 

One of OUT paroled men started in as deck hand on one of the 
dchooners. Having had previous experience, he became second 
mate in a couple of months, and before his absolute release was 
granted, was made first mate with some show of being made 
captain on one of our coasting ve^els. " The love of money" it 
was said by one of old "is the root of all evil." Xt is certainly 
a tap-root of much evil ; but the desire to save mouiey honestly 
earned is the most salutary ambition of a paroled man, ttie 
surest guarantee that he will not steal another man's money- 

DRUMMING UP DKLINQUENT3. 

Although the men are instructed with "line upon line and jire- 
cept upon precept " about the duty of making mouithly reports, 
there is likely to be from one to five men in evei'y section of time 
who ate delinquent. Sometimes this delinquency is due to for- 
getfulness; more often to indifEereuce and wilful disregard of 
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inetractioiie. Whatever tlie oaiiee, it is important that the delin- 
quent tthonld be found or reminded of hlfl pledge, and warned of 
the seriouR consequence of violating his parole. If he camant be 
fonnd, if he fails to report one month, experience teadies ub that 
we need not expect bim the second month; that he is almost sure 
tn drop into the cla^ from whom a warrant for arrest and re- 
tnm must be sought. 

THE FAITHFITI. MAN. 

The vast majority of the men report regularly. T^e feature 
of these monthly reports which is most conspicuous and is vastly 
Blgnitlcant, is the delightful monotony with which they eicprees 
their gratitude to Superintendent Scrott for all his kindness to 
tiiem wbile in Elmira. In many a familiar talk they have con- 
fided to UF their feeling that '' Mr. Scott is the grandest man I 
ever knew." " He is a king, a prince, among men." " He made 
a miiL of me/' " T shall never forget him nor cease to thank 
him." " He came up to me '" sjiid one, •' soon after I went there; 
1 vas sitting down with my face in my hands and was feeling 
awfn! blue, and Mr. Scott put his arms around me and spoke 
s«ne words to me so kindly that they semed to lift me rip^t up. 
I tell yon, 1 would do anything for that man, it seems to me 
*>me time I would give my life for that man. Wh«) I get money 
enongb I am going to Blmira to see him. He is the grandest man 
I ever knew." 

Again and again have I heard words such as these from the 
lips of Klmira buys. What a splendid tribute is this, not 
only to the reformatory system, but to the man who is at the 
bead of it. If anything conld transfer, a doubter into the most 
■' incorrigibJe optimist," it is daily contact with young men who 
iave been under the spell of this remarkable personality. 
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Some Monthly Reports. 

Here are a few sample montfily reports. The first one was 
written by a young married man. 
Mr, Scott: 

Dear Sir. — It is with great pleasure that I writ» you tiiia 
report, infoi-ming you that I am in the beat of health and getting 
along very njcelyj and I alec hope you are well at present. I 
am very thankful to you for sending me the year book and I 
don't think I will ever foi^t your kindness to me during my 
stay at the reformatory, I am very glad to say that I have not 

miBsed a day since I went to work for Mr. ^-, and he told 

me only the other day that I could work for him as long as I 
do what is rig^t and behave myself, and I certainly have done 
so since I came home, and intend to do so in the future. I 
have earned |58 during the month of May, including one Sunday. 
I have paid my rent, which is |10.50 a month, paid fifty cents 
to the union, and bou^t clothing for my wife and myself, and 
paid for eatables for the month, still saving f7.50. I hope this 
report will prove satisfactory to you. I will now close, sending 
you and all the officers my best regards. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. P. C. 

Here is another one who has opened a bank account,. 

SUPEHINTENDBNT ScOTT : 

Dear Sir. — I take great pleasure in making my report. I am 
still holding position with the same firm and like it very much. 
I am sure you will be glad to know I have quite a bank account, 
$15; so that ^ould I fall sick or au accident happen to me, I 
can be independent to some extent. Since I have left yonr 
institution I have tried to be something of a man, though I 
acknowledge I have a few bad faults; but those I feel sure will 
right themselves as time goes on and I grow older. - I bought 
my first suit of clothes last week, for which I paid ten dollars, 
and a new hat for two, leaving me a balance of fifteen. I am 
getting along nicely with Mr. R. and he has no fault to find with 
me, and I ofteu have opportunities of tefrting my self-control, 
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'Which it took such a long time for me to learn. I paid dearly 
for the lesson, but I am reaping a ten-fold benefit, thanka to the 
refcrmatory and its government. And now I must end, wishing 
yon many year^ to live and that the men under you will take the 
opportunities within their gnasp. With kindest regards for your- 
self, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 



In the third letter which we offer, the writer, an Italian, remem- 
bers the old folks at home. 

Mr. Scott. — I let you know that I am working by briklyr 
labor, up bronks part, and I made this month dollars 30, and 
I by a enit for me! and my brother law went away to Italy 
and I sand some money to my father, dollars 20. I do not 
go with bad fr^ids. I all ways speck with good pepleos with 
good respect, and I do not smoke much, about 2 packages cigars 
a week. Ond I am yours truly. o. t. 

The fourth letter we offer because of its quaint expressian and 
simplicity of thought. It is by a Japanese. 

J. F. Scott, Esq. — I am glad to write a lines to you as a report 
of by conduct of the outside world. My health is well, and 
studying the books when I have the time, always trying to get 
traJy happiness from the heart that no one could not steal of my 
pleasure. Your kind and your empathy are giving me a great 
encourage for my life. When the sun, is sit down I often thought 
about my parents. I- only know I have many thanks of their 
love for me. I can imagine mother always asked me " tell me 
what I learned in the school to-day." I have no trouble with 
my parents up to this date, but very sorry I have a long free ride 
in the country last year. Now, time is going away, and to-day 
is chance to be good for me. 

JAPANESE H. 
ABSOLUTE RELEASE. 

When the paroled man has been ont six months or more and has 
made at least six regular monthly reports, and no fault is found 
vitli his conduct, he is then recommended to tlie Board of Man- 
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agers as one worthy of abeolute release. We have never known 
a paroled man to fail to keep accurate account of just the nomber 
of reports he hae made and is yet to make. When at last he 
receives his absolute release, he usually scans it intently and ai^B 
something like this. " It is a little piece of paper but means 
a lot." And the agent with a serious word claspa hands and 
wishes " good luck," and not seldom with a tinge of so^ieae in 
his gladness. 

HOW DO THE B0T8 TURN OUT? 
The answer to this question depends. Here is a man in the 
cabinet-making business who took one of our bojs one Monday 
and paid him for a week's work on Saturady night. The next 
Monday morning wiien .he entered bis ^op, the young man was 
missing, likewise tbe costly tools he bad provided, besides tite 
tools .of fellow worknjen. That employer came strai^t to our 
ofBce and swore a big oath that Elmira Bef<»mator7 was a 
magnificent humbng. That paroled man was the first he ever took, 
from Elmira, he said, and it will be the last. Good-bye! 

Here is another man, a painter. He has offered to take a 
boy into his employ. We inspect tiie place and interview tic 
man. " I have been in this business," he said, " for a good many 
years.' I have employed altogether probnbly a dozen Elmira 
men and I never had a single one that went crooked with jt»~ 
I'll take another." And be took him, a thirteenth one, but not 
unlucky, for the boy has just been granted his absolute release. 
The first man was peculiarly unfortunate, as the lust was pecul- 
iarly fortunate. It is safe to say that in a company of thirtewi, 
some one will fall down before yon get up to the tiirteentii. 
It is said statistics will lie. We think they will not, if yo» 
have them all present and answering the roll call. The tronMe 
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\b we often take a vote when tbere is no qnomm presetit. I 
might sa; for instance that during the last year there were 630 
men paroled and 77 warrants issued, wliich is tme; and I mig^t 
say it proves that onl; a little over 12% of the paroled men 
went to the bad, which wonld not be true. That list of 77 war^ 
rants inclades some issued for mere technical delinquency in 
making reports. It is tme this is a violation of the rules, but 
it i« not a crime, as commonly anderstood. The delinquent may 
be in or ont of the ci^ and actually at work somewhwe bat 
has coDcIttded that it is immaterial whether he reports or not 
so long as he is at work. However, the probabiUt7 is that hi» 
failure to report is coincident with dissolute if not criminal 
c<Hidnct. But that list of 77 fails to tell the whole truth in that 
it hides frwu you the fact fliat some of your Elmira paroled 
men every year are arrested on bench warrants, not Blmira. 
warrants, and sent to Blackwell's Island Penitentiary or straight 
to Sing Sing. Thus it will be seen that the relation of our 
Elmira warrants to our nnmber of paroled men is only in a 
very general way an index to the reformatory results of our work. 
Nor J8 our list of absolute releases a perfect index; for it 
mnst be confessed tidat some men keep straight enough to stagger 
through their term of parole, reporting r^ularly and securing 
their honorable discharge, yet within a year or two scandalize 
Ehuira by committing crime and going " up the River." It is 
frequently stated that at least 80% of our paroled men are never 
again enrolled among criminals. Possibly this per cent is a little 
too lai^. Possibly 75% is nearer the truth. However, we do 
not need to know just what the per cent of the reformed actually 
is to be absolutely certain that the reformatory system in its 
treatment of youthful criminals is justified by results. The men 
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who are eent there are from 16 to 30 lears of age. The average 
age of the boys now reporting at our office when committed wa» 
a fraction under 20^ years. We assume that such men are 
hnman and being human, are worth saving if we can save tbem. 
Bven Packingtown makes much of its by-products. The old 
" savage theory of retribution " looked upon the reformation (rf 
the criminal a« at best a mere by-product in the process of pro- 
tectien, hardly worth a tin can. Throw the stufE to the social 
dump ! 

The criminal we say is human. Perhaps in some cases eren 
when under 30 years of age be is incorrigible. How can we be 
sure of that except by training and testing him, and what can 
possibly test him better than the very lessons which test ua all- 
education; education of body, mind, heart, conscience, will, ir 
he cannot be made over, he can at least be sifted out as chaff from 
the wheat, as a moral imbecile, if such there be, and s^regated 
and society protected from his depredations. And the reclaim- 
able, how shall we find them out ! How, except by schooling them 
as society in general has failed to school tbem. The paroled 
men frequently speak facetiously of Elmira as " the college on 
the hill." It is more truly a kindergarten, or primary or gram- 
mar school. It teaches (he rudiments of personal and civic 
virtues and endeavors to stamp the lesson in on nerve and fibre 
with practice. How can such lessons which have helped to make 
intelligent, industrious, self-respecting, law-abiding citizens of us, 
fail to have a salutary, ennobling, civilizing influence on our sons 
and our brothers, whether in Elmira or out of it. Shame on us 
that we have been so blind so long to our simple duty to the 
wayward child! 
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RELIEF WORK. 



Br George Simons. 



In charge of Relief Department. 

A long time ago a good old English diviae, standing in tb« 
market place of his native town while a man about to be hanged 
was going by, cried out in the bitterness of spirit to those about 
him ; " but foT the grace «f God there goes myself !" Many of us 
have long since learned ttat " sinners " are very scarce, or very 
nninerona, aa tbe case may be; and that the question of their 
scarcity or plentifulnesa depends entirely upon tiie way we define 
the term. 

The best of us might have been worse, the worst of us might 
have been better — had circumstances been changed; change the 
environment of the early years, aad the little "saint" becomes 
the grown-up sinner. Again change the circumstances, and the 
little " sinner " becomes the grown-up saint. So we reason from 
these premises that the criminal is simply the man gone wrong. 

That the optimism of the world is not so harsh and narrow, so 
unresponsive in sympathy toward the unfortunate as some people 
reason, is evidenced in many cases which come before us, two 
or three of which we will mention. 

During weekly visits to Blackwell's Island Penitentiary last 
February, to interview prisoners about to be liberated, our interest 
was aroofied in one Andi-ew M — z, a Spaniard. He confided 
to us that he had formerly l>een employed by a large 
«hipping house on Hanover Square, as their agent in South 
America, at a salary of f4O0 per month and commissions. With- 
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out informiDg him of our inteotion, we corresponded wiUb. the 
house, wbo eent one of its representatiTea to onr office at the 
time of Andrew's liberation. They met and had a conrersation, 
at which time he was told to come to the office of the house and 
have a talk with the manager. The result was he was T&engaged 
at his former salary and was at once sent to Santiago, Chile, his 
old post. 

Still another; one Michael D — , who had been sentenced to 
Blacfcwetl's Island for one year for petit larceny by. a large pack- 
ing bouse on Broadway, where he was working, confided to us that 
his wife was the canse of his crime. Upon investigation we 
found the facts as stated and corresponded with Mr. V — , who 
informed us that he would employ him upon his release, which 
he did. The man is now doing well in the same position. 

More cases might be cited to show iostaoces wherein the man 
gone wrong has redeemed himself. Without abating a jot or 
tittle of condemnation of the crime, let us make haste to help 
him to redeem himself. 

The following is n statistical record for the year 1905, but bare 
statistics alone can tell little of the character of the work which 
minst be done in this dt^partment. We are dealing not with figures 
but with men- ' 

BELIEF DEFABTMENT, 1905. 

Discharged prisoners registered 1,049 

Furnished tools to 61) 

Furnished transportation to 32 

Number days temporary work given in building 798 

Steady work obtained by 72 

Garments given 951 

Lodgings 819 

Meals given - 4,988 

Books and magazines sent to prisons 3,155 
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JAILS AND PENITENTIARIES. 



Erie County Pbmitentiabv.* 

November 25, 1905, I visited the Erie Coanty Penitentiary, 
Buffalo, the popnlation of which on that day was 317 males and 
27 females. This penitentiary is made up of two structures, one 
an old building of five tiers with very small cells, the other a 
prison built of steel aboat tee years ago at a cost of (100,000. 
In (ills building the cells are of lai^r sire and the appurte- 
nances are mod^^, yet strange to say, there is not a prisoner 
in the bnilding. When asked the reason for this, it was stated 
that when prisoners became idle after the amendment of the 
constitution, the United Btatee prisoners were withdrawn. The 
new bnilding has a capacity of 299 cells. The old bnilding is 
more convenient for administratioD purposes. The cells in tiiis 
bnilding are altogether too small, and it would seem that the 
new bnilding ought to be used to the full extent of its capacity, 
while the old building ought to be remodelled aod the cells 
enlarged. 

The new prison is not, however, what it should be in sanitary 
equipment. Buckets would have to be used there as in the old 
prison. 

But my main object in visiting the penitentiary was to inspect 
the conditions of labor. I found 55 men working in the tailor 
shop, 22 working in the kitchen, and ol^er men disposed in dif- 
ferent parts of the building doing routine work, but the great 
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majority were nnemplojed. These are exercised in the yard for 
an hour and twenty minutes each day. It costs about $70,000 
to run the institution. The amount due for the board of State 
prisoners for the year 1905 was |23,621. The amount received 
from the labor of conricts in productive industries for the year 
ending September 30, 1905, was but ¥3,147. 

The receipts fi-om other sources, such as fiiiea, barrets and boxes, 
iron, rags, etc., were |6,082, the total receipts being $37,808, so that 
the county of Erie has an income from the penitentiary amounting 
to bnt little more than half of tiie |70,000, which it coste to 
maintain it, and of this amount $23,021 is contributed by the 
State. 

Buffalo is a large city and undoubtedly a great deal of work 
could be done for the city at the penitentiary if the supervisors 
were so disposed. In fact if the supervisors observe the law 
requiring prisoners to be kept at work six days in ihe week, 
there is enough labor required to manufacture the supplies for 
the schools, the police, the fire department, and other depart- 
ments of the city government to occupy all the prisoners in Erie 
county and to relieve the county of the deficit of nearly $40,000 
I'equired to support prisoners in idleness. 

MoNFIOl Cut'NTV Pi;NITENTlABy. 

On the same day, November 25, 1905, I visited also the Monroe 
County Penitentiary at Ttochester, the jiopulation of which on 
that day was 230 men and 35 women. The conditions here, both 
financially and industrially are somewhat better than those in 
Erie county. About 200 additional acres of land were bought 
last winter and taken possession of on the first of April- The 
land is sitnated about a mile south of the penitentiary, so that 
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men can work there and come back to tke institntion for their 
mealB. In thiB way during the ^ring and sammer, prisoners * 
may be worked on the farm. During the last year the connty 
has received about $3,000 from the sale of farm prodncts, which 
were sold to a canning factory after enough had been reserved 
for the nse of tbe institation. 

Abont sixty prisoners on an average are detailed for prison 
duties. The rest are maintained in idleness. 

State KxpKNiHTrnE rou Penitentjabv" Prisoners. 

One is impressed here, as at the other penitentiaries, with the 
large numl>er of men who are sent there at the expense of the 
State. The amount doe from the State for the support of pris- 
oners kept on State account during the last year was $15,346. 
or fbe whole number of prisoners for the year 1833, there were 
chargeable to the State 960 men. Of the 280 men in prison at 
the time of my visit, November 25th, 108 were chargeable to the 
State. Of the 108, 23 had committed felonies and the reat were 
tramps. The State pays the same rate for all prisoners — 30 
cents a day. When asked why prisoners were sent to the peui- 
tentiary on the charge of felony instead of to Auburn, the clerk 
could not say. Most of them are sent from the high court of 
Monroe county. Some of the felone are sent for a year and . 
some for eight months. There were two at the time of my visit 
sentenced for eight months. The limit of the sentence in the 
penitentiary is a year and a fine of $500, which reckoned at the 
rate of $1 per day is 500 days, making the maximum sentence, 
without commutation, two years and 135 days. 

The penitentiary now charges visitors an admission fee of ten 
cents and received from this source ?50.10 during the last year. 
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' The popalation of the pentitentiarT woald be la^er, but a 
good maDj conntiee are keeping their prisoners at home. The 
total ezpeoees of the penitentiary up to the 30th of Beptnnber 
for the year were f37,000. 

It coet Bomethiag orer 32 cents a day, including sAlariea, 
according to the clerk's calculation, to take care of the prisonen 
so that if a prisoner could earn the small sum of 35 ceo^ts, he 
would make good the cost of his keep to the county or State. 

The average sentence for tramps ranges from 30, 60, 100 to 
130 days. Some leceive but ten days. When asked why such a 
<Bfference was made between 10 or 100 day men, the clerk replied 
that it was just as the judge happened to feel. 

There were 317 tramps and 409 vagrants, a total of 726, all 
of whom are' maintained' at the expense of the State. 

While at Rochester, I took occasion to look op the receipts of 
the penitentiary before the present constitutional amendment was 
passed. The receipts above expenses during the years 1894 
1897 were as follows: 

1894 $8,239 64 

1895 11,487 19 

1896 17,954 00 

1897 23,930 00 



While it is not desirable that any penitentiary ^ould be run 
for the sake of making a profit for the community, there would 
seem to be a 'golden mean' somewhere between making |23,000 
out of the prison through the industry of prisoners on one band 
and having a deficit nearly as large on tbe other hand because 
prisoners are kept in idleness. 

During the last year, the penitentiary, I am told, has come 
nearer to paying expenses; bnt it mnst be remembered that this 
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is partly due to the fact that it receives more than fl5,000 for 
(he support of State prisoners. 

In order to learn the exact amount paid by the State to the 
different penitentiaries for the maintenance of convicts and 
(ramps and for money and clothing furnished the same, I wrote" 
to the Comptroller, asking for the figures for last year. In a 
letter rec-eivfrl from him dated December 1st, he furnishes the 
following items: 

Albany county |6,441 78 

Erie county 21,745 91 

Einga county « 38,075 70 

Monroe county 12,997 17 

New York county 13,654 80 

Onondaga county 10,702 33 



Making a total of $103,017 ( 



Thus the State is paying |103,000 a year for the support of 

vagrants, tramps," and felons in penitentiaries, only a very small 
percentage of whom are engaged in any work. This is another 
argiiTiient for the control by tlie State of penitentiaries over which 
at present it has no authority. 

Might it not be a step in this direction to seek for the passage 
of a law allowing the Prison Commission to transfer from any 
of the State penitentiaries men committed to these institutions 
at the charge of the State in order that they might be assigned 
to some form of productive labor? 



AN ANOMALY AT 1 

Another anomaly in relation of the State to its prisoners I 
discovered at the Monroe County Penitentiary at Rochesler. 
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Under tlie State law, prisoners seatenced for felony receive on 
disclLai^ a suit of clothes and. a snm of money not exceeding |10. 
During the last year the State ha« paid f434.34 to the Monroe 
CotiEty Penitentiary, of which some J276 waa for clothing. Kow 
the State manufactures cloth at the Auburn State prison. In- 
stead of buying cloth from the State and baring prisoners at 
the penitentiary make it up into suits, or instead of buying suits 
made by the State's prisons, the Monroe Counlj Penitentiary buys 
clothing for prisoners in the tailor shops of Rochester, and dur- 
ing the last year paid $276 in order to clothe prisoners with 
garments made by free labor. ,This is only one of a great number 
of contradictions and anomalies which ^ow the need of State 
control. 

Oneida County. 

There are two jails in Oneida county, one in Utica and the 
other at Rome. May 28, 1906, I visited the jail at Utica. The 
total population was 51, of which six were women. Tw^ty-flre 
were in for drunkenness. Their sentences varied from 10 to 60 
days. Six prisoners were awaiting trial. 

In Oneida county they have a combination of the fee and the 
salary system. They pay their sheriff $1,200 a year salary and 
$2.25 a week for the board of prisoners. Thus the dieriff's salary 
is comparatively small; but instead of making it sufficient and 
abolishing altogether the nefarious boarding house system, the 
county has a combination system which does not work well in 
either direction ; the salary is too small and the persistence of 
the fee system continues the motive for keeping men in prison 
for the sake of realizing a profit on their hoard. 

There is sufficient yard room adjacent to this jail which might 
be utilized tor shops or for exercise or the out-of-door employment 
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for prisoners. Three yeara ago the Bupervieors gave np the work- 
ing of prisoners on the highways; now prisoners are in absolute 



I waB impressed with the need of some reformatory for mis- 
dmeanantfi. Here was a young man nineteen years of age com- 
mitted for a year for petit larceny, which means that he ib to 
remain in this jail withoat schooling, without education or pro- 
dQctive labor for an entire year. In committing a young man 
to such punishment, does not the State of New York indict 
.itself as well as the unfortunate boy? 

S. 3. BAitROWe. 
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ADDITIONAL INSPECTION. 



BY Isabel C. Babrows. 

Two weeks in March, 1906, were spent by me in vieiting fie 
jails in the western part of the State. The counties visited were 
Wyoming, Genesee, Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Monroe, Ontaric^ 
Yates, Wayne, nine in all, eleven institutions, with one jail in each 
county and the penitentiaries of Erie and Monroe. 

The object of, this visitation was not so much to inspect lie 
institutions critically, in order to rej>ort details concerning eaeli, 
as to compare jails administered under tiie two systems of fee 
or salary for the sheriff and still further to interest the people 
of that part of the State in the need of reform. There seems to 
be a disposition to sit back comfortably, with a seofie of virtne, 
when the old jail is torn down and a new structure of steel, 
with an imposing sheriff's house in front, tates its place. Ilie 
ordinary citizen feels that his duty is done when this has been 
accomplished and the architecture of his village has been cltanged 
to this extent. But fine feathers do not make the bird, and the 
best shining steel structure ever raised cannot make a jail any- 
thing but a wretched place until the spirit, as well as the material 
housing of that spirit, is changed. 

Comparing old things with new, half a dozen familiar saws run 
through the mind as one sees the imiwoved material condition*; 
and he is tempted to say " Cleanliness is next to godliness," 
hence this jail must be a godly place; or " Order is heaven's firet 
law," this jail must be very nigh unto heaven; or " Pity is akin 
to love," this kind-hearted jailer, who has so mnch compassion 
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for tke victims of the law, must soon conquer them by hia affec- 
tion. But a tidy jail, an orderly administration and a compas- 
sionate jailer, all excellent concomitants of desirable adminis- 
tration, fall away one npon the other, like a row of bricks, at 
the impact of the ever-present jail system. The outside of the 
cup and the platter may shine, but there is poison in the chalice, 
there ia death in the pot. An inspection of th^e eleven penal 
institutions would have left a discouraged feeling but for the 
splendid public spirit of the men and women in the various 
counties. They know something is wrong and are ready to help 
to right matters, if they can find out just what to do. 

A brief running reference to the separate jails may make more 
evident some of the immediate need«. 

The first jail to nubar its dobrs was the steel one, with 12 cells, 
at Warsaw. A new sheriff is in charge, a man who had had 
experience as an under ofBcer. He made the impression of an 
honest, intelligent man. The jail was almost emp^, as cases 
held for trial had juat been disposed of, and yet there were 
Home men with sentences running np to six months. They may 
be held for a year and that happens occasionally. The " ladies' 
ward," as they called it, was in the second story, as was the 
place where juvenile cases were held till disposed of, and where 
civil prisoners are kept. There was a light, airy hospital, as 
was the case in all the newer jails. Unfortunately the jail is 
overshadowed on one side by a coal shed which shuts out com- 
pletely the sun from the corridor and cells on that side. 

Tlis sheriff, who is under the fee system, was of the opinion 
that the boards of supervisors would think it too expensive to 
Bend short time men to district prisons instead of to county 
jails, though he believed that if men broke State laws they should 
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be pnni^ed by the State and not by the coanties. Aa a strict 
temperance man bimeelf, he was distreesed at the recent local 
votes which had taken away the licenses from the hotels and 
left it possible for ijrag stores to dispense aIc(Aol withont a 
physician's prescription, " making the worst kind of a ' no-license' 
town." The result is a large number of alcoholic " drunks " in 
the jail, who are considered the most serious cases of intemperate 
men. He favored closing all saloons, forbidding drug stores to 
sell spirits without physician's prescription, and having a decent 
bar in the hotel under the law. He also strongly favored having 
the jails used only for men. awaiting trial and for vritneeses. 
Several other citizens of Warsaw echoed these sentimente of the 
sheriff of Wyoming county. 

Gbnbsbb County. 

At Batavia the handsome new jail looks like a fine castle and 
it was spick and span clean from the front door of the sheriffs 
comfortable dwelling to the last cell of the upper tier, where a 
young man was crying in bitter despair for the disgrace he had 
brought upon hi? little wife through his sudden criminal deeds. 
He was awaiting trial, as was also the lad of 14 in the adjoin- 
ing cell. 

In passing it might be said that this boy's case seemed excep- 
tional. The guard, who acted as conductor, in the absence of the 
sheriff, said that he was in there for "stealing electricity." He 
seemed to have an uncontrollable desire to work, or play, with 
that strange power, and had stolen batteries and wire and tapped 
telegraph lines to make his experiments with. It seemed worth 
while to call the attention of some of the good women of tiie 
town to the case, to see if the boy was not a subject for pro- 
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batioD and edncation, and tiie good women promised to look 
after him. This case &howa how imperative is a probation officer, 
and a wise one. It would be of no use to set snch a boy free npon 
the streets without guidauee and oversight and discipline. 

Not only is the jail new in Batavia, but the sheriff has been 
on duty only since January, and the turnkey had seen but a 
week of service behind locked doors. He was so very new that 
he still spoke to the rough, uncouth men lounging in the corridor 
with a cheery, " In with yoo now, boys," when he was ready to 
serve their dinner. As a housekeeper this ceremony was interest- 
ing to tiie undersigned. Each " boy " at the summons stepped 
into his cell and shut his door. The turnkey turned the lever 
and they were all locked in. Then he carried into each corridor 
a large bucket of boiling water frothy with " gold dust." This 
he put on a floor in a comer. A pail of drinking water he hung 
up on the outside of the steel framework so that each could put 
his hand through and fill his cup. An attendant then brought 
in a dozen shiny tip pans and put them on the floor in front of 
the cells, when ho withdrew and the doors were again imlocked, 
so that the men were free. In each pan was a tin mug of coffe^ 
with two or three fat slices of white bread, some boiled beef, 
potatoes and gravy, a boiled beet and a spoon. It was carefully 
arranged and really looked most appetizing, which is more than 
could be said of the towel thrust through the bars for wiping the 
cups and pans after they should be washed, each man doing it 
for himself in the bucket of boiliug water. That towel was the 
only really dirty thing to be seen about the premises. 

At the time of the visit there were 18 men in the jail, about 
half of them under sentence. The fee system prevails and the 
sheriff receives 20 cents a meal for each "one served. 
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Familiarity with that method had not yet bred contempt witii 
the community evidently, but the new man, a^ustomed to bus- 
ine^ methods outside, said that he thought it would be better 
for everybody if the sheriff had a fixed salary. He also ventured 
the opinion that it " seemed queer " to turn a man out just as he 
had learned his business. . " Why," he continued, " there is not 
a man who has a word of fault to find with the last sberifi. 
There was no one who conld bring in men better. He could 
always find them. But as soon as he leams his trade he has to 
go and by the time the present sheriff has learned to do his 
work he will have to go ; " taint businesslike." 

Erie County. 
The Erie county jail, in Buffalo, is a striking building. Five 
tiers of cells, one above another, round a central court afford the 
inmates never-ending entertainment as they look down upon what 
is going on. At the hour of the visit the employees of the place 
were eating their supper at a long table in the central hall. 
There are 150 cells. The men are held only while awaiting trial, 
55 there that day. The sheriff was absent, but his substitute, 
who had for many years been an officer in the penitentiary, said 
that the salary system was " very satisfactory to the supervisors, 
and undoubtedly far better for the county." 

ERIE CODNTY PENiTK.VTlARY. 

In the penitentiary at Buffalo there were 360 men and 20 
women. It was given as a reason that there were so few women 
that the women arrested in Buffalo are sent to a private Cathohc 
institution, where they run mangles and do other laundry work 
The keeper spoke as though they were a class utterly insusc 
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to reformatory treatment. Many would be too old for Albion/ 
and they were so given to drink he believed " the only way to 
cure them would be to cnt their heads off." 

The men were lolling on their beds or playing cards or checkers, 
great strong looking creatures many of them. The intelligent 
keeper who served as escort, in the absence of the warden, haz- 
arded the remark that their wives were probably taking in wash- 
ing to support themselves and children, while the husbands were 
warm and well-fed, living in idleness at the expense of the State, 
or the county. He added, " the people outside, the labor people, 
don't understand it. I was talking to one man and he said, 
■ well, we don't want prisoners to compete with the labor of honest 
men.' I said 'well it is just as Nid for you because you have to 
pay their keep in prison.' 'How do I do that?' ashed the fellow. 
'By your taxes,' says I. '0, but I don't pay no taxes,' said he. 
■Then you don't pay jour rent,' says I. ' If you pay your rent 
you pay taxes and our taxes keep these good for nothing men in 



The west wing of the penitentiary, which was the one on exhi- 
bition during the Exposition as a model prison, is not used at 
all. It stands in majestic silence, locked and_ empty, like the 
house of a rich family absent in Eurofte, It would afford oppor- 
tnnity for absolute separation of prisoners, but the county seems 
to be acting on the assumption that human character is less valu- 
able than coal, so it wastes the possibilities of improving men 
and saves on the fuel bill. That the penitentiary is still rather a 
s'low phice is evident from the fact that last year's visitors' fees 
Ciune to Sf27.50. 

One of the Tuen in I'lifTalo most interested in i-efovmin this 
penitentiary, whei-e tliere is sad need of leform, is the Rev. H. J. 
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Maeckel, S. J., professor of philosophy in the Cafliolic college 
and acting priest for the penitentiary. He devotes much time to 
the men while in prison and in finding them work outside and 
watching over them after they are released. He is evidently a 
power in that community. In a conversation with him he ex- 
pressed himself as almost in despair over the idleness of the men 
in this district prison with all the evils in its train. He thinJcs 
that work of some kind shonld be found at once, and that after 
the men have earned what it costs to feed them th^ should be al- 
lowed to work for their families. " Why," he exclaimed, " ahoQld 
tve shut these men up and keep them idle, support them at flie 
expense of tJie county and make their families a public charge?" 
Why indeed ? That is a question that Civery one except the super- 
visors ia asking. 

B'ather Maeckel also called attention to the diifieulty of finding 
employment for men who have lain so long idle. They are not 
strong enough to do hard work and they have no money to tide 
them over till they can do it. The trifle they receive on leaving 
the prison is quickly spent for tobacco, a newspaper, a nighfa 
lodging, and they are in poverty once more. If they could by 
extra work have a little money laid up for this emergency it would 
be economy for the county. "If," said he, "they cannot work on 
things that can be sold in the open market, why can't they won 
at things that can be used for public institutions? There ia no 
reed of saying that short time men cnn't be employed because 
they are so employed in other cities." It was evident that the 
professor of philosophy has a very practical side to his scieaice. 
He said that matters were far better when men were sent out to 
the quafrry to work. He did not know what malign influence had 
broken that up, for it was better than nothing. He stands ready 
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to help in any plan that ^all look to the improvement of methods 
in this penitentiary, 

NfAGAHA CoUNTir. 

The Niagara county jail at Locliport was built in 1892, with 
55 double cells, besides the padded room and the hospital. It is 
said to be well ventilated, but, though it was a bright sunny day 
outside, the odor of a smoky kerosene lamp, by which a man in 
a cell was reading, filled the whole atmosphere of the place. 
About half the inmates were waiting trial and the rest doing 
time. They work in the chain-gang, breaking etone, but as it had 
been a. snowy morning they were not at work, lolling instead on 
their beds. The place was untidy, for which there was no excuse, 
aa the men could have put it in order. The sheriff was not at 
home. There seemed to be a general exodus of sheriflEs from the 
jails of western New York about that time. There were 23 
prisonera. 

Oelbans County. 
Orleans county has a new jail, of steel construction, at Albion. 
This county suffered much from the evils of the fee system. The 
sheriff is now under a salary. But twelve men were under con- 
finement, three of them waiting trial and the others under short 
sentences. The jail was in good condition save for a leak in 
the utility corridor, which the turnkey said was of recent oc- , 
ciirren«e and would be remedied at once. Idleness of course 
reigned supreme. It did not seem to the beeper important to 
provide work for so few. There was this curious thing to he 
observed: where there were many prisoners they said it was im- 
possible to find work for so many ; where there were few it was 
not worth while to attempt it for such a small nunnber. The 
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golden mean was found only in the woman's Houae of Refdge, 
where industry ruled everywhere. 

Woman's House op Rbb-ucb, Albion. 

It waa a great relief to the disheartening influeuce of the jails 
to walk up.the broad, w611-laid, artificial flagstones of the House of 
Refuge at Albion and to see everywhere evidence of thrift, econ- 
omy, and practical wisdom, combined with a good external ap- 
pearance. A spirit of genuine reform pervaded the atmosphere. 
It was not In the least like a prison. The tidily dressed girls 
walking three or four abreast for their afternoon exercise were 
laughing and chatting as naturally as any bevy of college girls 
at Vassar. They were not boisterous, but simply natural, en- 
joying the sunshine and the fresh breezes as young things should, 
for the majority were in their teena. 

The superintendent was away, placing some girls in homes, 
but the oflQcers in charge were most courteous, and an opportunity 
was given to make a close inspection of the whole institution. 
How clean it is! What spotless tables and shining floors and 
snowy curtain spreads! "Cleanliness is our only luxury," Mrs. 
Johnson used to say at Sherburn, and it was a luxury here that 
all could enjoy. It is imp<©sible to overrate the moral effect of 
just this one thing alone on the class of girls who are sent to 
such an institution. The outward purity helps develop the in- 
ward cleanness of soul for which the House of Refuge stands. It 
is a strange idea that men ^ould not be kept up to this standard, 
but there is an immeasurable distance in this respect between 
the cleanest of the inmates of the cleanest jails and these womai 
at Albion. 

Two new cottages are in process of erection and they can be 
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finished none too soon, for every corridor in those in use is 
crowded with cots where the girls most sleep. It is doubtful if 
' those two cottages will long meet the growing needs of the Befuge. 
Perhaps they can wait for more till after the State has given them 
a chapel, for along with their clean hahits they rely on the pure 
and simple gospel for its influence on character, a means of refor- 
mation stndioosly neglected in the jails visited. In one jail when 
asked why they never had any religions services the keeper re- 
plied : "If yon shonld hear the men talk about it and about the 
people who 'do come once in a while to preach to them, yon 
wouldn't be surprised that we don't enconrage it. But then you 
couldn't, ifs just blasphemous. Of course we aren't supposed 
to hear it, bnt it gets to us all the same." It did not seem to 
dawn over him that this very spirit showed the need of moral in- 
fluence of aome kind on such men. 

The usual industries of sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, 
weaving, basket making and housework are followed at Albion. 
In additioii the girls have their own gardens in summer and work 
on the lawns and in the fields. There were 210 girls and women 
and several babies in the situation. A "travelling library" from 
Albany, which is exchanged every six months, is well used and 
admirably selected. The school hours are busily employed. 

The main part of the washing for the establishment goes to 
the laundrj-, but each cottage washes all the stockings and hand- 
kerchiefs of the inmates. 

The discipline of the institution seems to be a happy mingllug 
of kindness and firmness. Emphasis must be laid on' the demand 
for a chapel, for tlie girls cannot all assemble in the room used 
for that purpose, and they ai-e not as easily satisfied to be^left 
out of i-eligious obsen-ances as the men at the ])enitentiary at 
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BiiftaJo, who take tume differeat StmdayB in going into the cbajpel, 
as there is not room for all at one time. 

MoNEOK County. 

The Monroe county jail in Rochester was nearly empty. No 
men were there under sentence, though there are accommodatioiis 
for a hundi'ed prisoners. 

The Monroe county penitentiary had 40i men and thirty women 
as inmates, the longest sentence of any woman being six months. 
A number of the men are first offenders and undier thirty, but 
thei-e feemed to be a feeling that it was better to keep such men 
in a district prison than to have them sent elsewhere. Happily 
during the good months of the year about 1^0 are worked on the 
beamitul farm which lies all about and beyond the buildings. 
The su]>eriniendent, Captain ^^'ej)Ster, would be glad to hare 
employment for all the inmates during the whole year. Indeed 
no one sees more clearly than an intelligent man at the head of 
Buch a place how aJbeollitely necessary ia work for the upbuilding 
of the man. They are not willing to subscribe to any teaching 
which makes labor a curse. 

Ontario Coitnty. _ 

The little jail of Ontario county, at Canandaigua, had but 
29 hien in it, all under sentence, as court had just closed. One 
man was under sentence for a year, another for ei^t montiis. 
There, as everywhere, intoxication was the chief cause of the 
imprisonment of these men. An excellent stone yard, under a 
partial roof, with plenty of fresh air, opens directly from the 
building itself, where for eight houi-s a day the prisoners cracK 
stone for hig'hways. They eat at a well-scouped table in an ad- 
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joining room, one end of which, shut off with a screen, makes the 
kttdien. The officers tboiight the salarj sjat^n for the sheriff 
far better than (he old fee system. 

Yates Counts. 
The jail in Yates county is in the attractive village of Penn 
Yan. A comfortable sheriff's house faces the street with tne 
tidy jail at the rear, where a gallant dog diallenges every comer. 
!Rie sheriff, of course, was out of town and so was his wife, but 
' the motherly cook who was ap to the elbows in flonr, making 
gftod things for "the boys" testified that Mr. Polber was "a 
mighty nice sheriff." She was not empowered to unlock the tier 
viiere the prisoners, a mere handful of tiiem, were shut up, but 
die could show the upper tier of cells and the general construc- 
tion of the jail. It is of the usual steel type, but in one of the 
nimsed cells was a revelation of what might be in every jail, a 
pile of fresh, clean mattresses. It was the only one that had such 
a flhowing. No matter how clean the building might otherwise 
be there was not one that had not filtliy mattreeees. The loss of 
freedom (op sixty days is as nothing to a cleanly person compared 
with the thought of sleeping on such mattresses eight hours out 
of every twenty-four. Yet they are made of nothing but cheap 
cotton cloth and excelsior and there ie not a jail where men now 
lying idle could not make and keep a fresh supply of these on 
hand at almost no expense to the county. It is a mere matter 
of decent housekeeping. They could at least make slip covers 
which should be washed every week. The same is true of blan- 
kets. They are much too heavy. Two thin blanketa are warmer 
and more comfortable than the stiff, thick things they use every- 
where which become like impervious felt if they are ever washed, 
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though thej do not appear to have been in most cases. If the 
walla of the cells were of lighter colors, the blankets of lighter 
weight, and not so dork, and the mattresBm had slip covers, an 
element of cleanliness would enter the jails that would add to the 
health of the little eoromiimty as well as to decency of appear- 
ance. 

It wa^ not in cleanlinesB alone that this jail waa conspicaons. 
Prom the lower story came the agreeable tones of a parlor or- , 
gan played by skilled hatwla. "O, it's the poor fellow waiting 
trial," explained the sympathetic cook. That was the most hu- 
manizlug influence discovered in the nine county jails of western 
New York. 

Wayne County. ■ 

Wayne connty was tte last visited. The jail is in what looks I 
like a pretty cottage fronting the public park of Lyons. The jail i 
I)roper is in the rear and at the time had few inmates. The sh^iff 
was asked how the salary system worked in this county. He ' 
confessed that the commissioners "do not kick at exi>enises any 
longer," but as for himself, he preferred the fee system, for, be 
added, with not unnatural regret, "So far as I can find out the 
sheriff used to get out with $20,000 to the good and I have tx> [Hit 
up with something like |1,200." It is not strange that the connty 
commissioners are not kicking and that the number of inmates 
has come down to such an extent that it seems hardly worth while 
to keep up the jail. 

The Jail System. 

^Tiy keep np the jail system, as it is kept up? That was 

asked of every intelligent man connected with them. There was ! 

hardly an exception to the reply that they serve no good purpose 
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except as places of detention for men under sentence. Probably 
eight out of ten of the officers who talked abont the matter would 
prefer to have all men doin^ time in a reformatorr for misdemean- 
ants if eligible to sneh a place, or in Elmira if that were their best 
destination. One and all confessed that there were no influences 
for the betterment of the man in the jail as at present conducted, 
—no industry, no personal touch, no religious elevation. But that 
seemed to be abont the summit of their education in the true spirit 
of reform. Like the Hindoo who does things because his ances- 
tors have always done them, they inherit and accept the old 
traditions of communal life for jail inmates. It was discouraging 
to see new jails, bo new that all the bravery of the first gray coat- 
ing of paint over the steel still glistens, expressly built to further 
this aocial instinct that makes "birds of a featiier flock together." 
Thongh each man has or may have, if the jail is not so crowded 
as to compel them to double up, his individual cell at night, yet 
even then he can reach his hand out and receive or pass objects 
into the adjoining cell. At eight in the morning each cell door 
is unlocked and the common corrid<H', separated by an open 
grill from the officer's corridor, is free to them all, the young 
and the old, the experienced thief, the steeped in liquor vagrant, 
and the fellow who is there for the first time. They "pass the time 
of day," they play cards and other games, they read the papers 
if th^ have them, they gossip, they plan future escapades. It is 
disheartening. If a man among them is inclined to better things, 
io reoding perhaps, or writing, he must do it in the dim se- 
clusion of his cell, where the light percolates througji several steel 
grills, or sit on the floor of the c»>rridoir, and it is not favorable to 
American literary habits to sit on a cold stone or steel floor for 
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Boars of reading. The result is they retire to the cell and loll on 
the bunk. Why, if the men are expected to epend their daya in 
this corridor, there should not be aa many fixed seats as there 
»re cells is something a woman cannot find out. 

There is another undying tradition, that seema harder to kill 
even than the first, tliat anyway men awaiting trial should be 
allowed to mingle freely. "Why," says the wonld-be-jnet jailer, 
"ttey are supposed to be innocent till they are found guilty, would 
you have us treat them as though they were convicts? Wij, 
we even give them better food than we do the men doing time." 
They seemed to think it would be the height of cruelty to deprive 
them of all society. "They would not like it," they said. Prob- 
ably not, the guilty ones. But those who are first offenders, or 
who are wrongly arrested, or are pretty sure to be dischai^d 
without trial, would be grateful enough to be kept apart from the 
evils of the place, and there is but one rule to cover all cases, and 
that is to put each individual where he shall not come in contact 
with any other man. There seems to be no dawn of the day that 
shall see such a reform. It would be a step toward it fhou^ if 
only men waiting trial were sent to jails and if all others were 
sent to reformatories of one kind or another, for misdemeanants, 
for felons, for the intemperate, for the vagrant aod the tramp. 
There is no class so hopeless that the institution to which they are 
conr^igned should not have reformatory inlluences. 

To arcomplish such reforms there must be C0DC«:^:ed action in | 
the various coni^iunities and that can be had. Not a couniy waa 
visited where public-spirited men and women were not fouml, 
peo]>le ready *to help when they know how. Practical methods 
most be devised for meeting the diflicultiee, first perhaiis in tie 
larger places where the need is greatest; after that the smaller 
places will fall into line. Tf the necessity for occupation of Bome 
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sort, voluntary for those waiting for trial and som^ sort of instruc- 
tion, at Ico^t moral and religious, were impressed on tbe good 
people who are at present denselj ignorant on the Bnbjec^ 
eome plans might be evolved which would help to solve these dif- 
flcnlt problems. Meantime still greater efforts should be made 
for getting all penal imstitntions under the control of the State. 
Why, for instani'e, should New York State pay, as it did last 
year, $21,746,91 to the Erie County Penitentiary for the caxe of 
men over whom the State itself should keen watch and ward? 
Wby should that invisible dividing line between the felon and The 
misdemeanant consign one to the county and one to the State, 
withoQt any reference to what is best for the individual man? 
And if the indeterminate sentence is good for certain men who 
have so forfeited their rights as to come under the discipline of the 
State, why should not the same principle apply to all? Why let 
the inebriate spin in and out, and in and out, of the county jail, 
with the expense of his arrest and r&arrrest, np to eighty times, 
as one man seen on this trip, when with proper discipline he might 
be either made over into a man, or kept steadily where he could 
be sober and useful? The county jail has long been tried in the 
balance and found wtuiting. Something better must be devised 
for such inmates. 

Daily labor is necessary for the well-being of all men and 
women. It must be found for them behind the bars as well as in 
freedom and when the value and blessing of labor, morally and 
physically, is appreciated, the sheriflE may write about the cot of 
every prisoner under his charge the words of Charles Eingsley : . 
"Thank God every morning when you get up that you have 
something to do that day, which must be done whether you like 
it or not. Being forced to work and forced to do your be«t will 
breed in von a hundred virhics which t!'.'^ idle never know." 



C.oogic 



THE BROOKLYN DISCIPLINARY TRAINING SCHOOL. 



To the Etrecutive Committee, of the PHson Asaocuition of New 

York. 
Gentlemea : 

I herewith sutanit an informal report o( a visit to the Brooklyn 
Disciplinary Training SrhooJ, being the auli^tance of the report 
maide thereon to Hon. Robert J, Wilkin, portions ot which I read 
at the meeting of the Execntive Committee on March 15th, 1906. 

I visited the Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School on Tnes- 
day, March 13th, 1906, with Mr. Charles D. Hilles, Superintendtait 
of the New York Juvenile Asylum. Mr. Farrell, tie Superinten- 
dent, was that very day at Albany, opposing the bill for the abo- 
lition of the institution. CouBequeatly, he could not receive us, 
and an aasistant wenit round witii vb, also the President of the 
Board of Managers, Mr. Adleir. 

I think that Mr. Adler and the officers of the institution mean to 
do righ/. I think that they are very badly handicapped by some 
matters over which they have no control. They ate not req»«i- 
sible for the fact that they have a very bad building, totally unfit- 
ted for the uae to which it ia at present put, nor are they re^n- 
sible for the fact that th^ have, I judge, quite inferior help, re- 
ceiving such help, inicluding teachers, from the list of persons who 
have taken the Civil Service examination, and from whom alone 
they are compelled to choose. Furthermore, the salaries, as I 
judge, are fixed in accordance with the law governing the em.- 
ployment of peiBODB by the municipality. The consequ«ice of 
these restrictions on the power of the directors to manage the 
imstitution is that they have an inferior staff, at hig^ salairies. 

Therefore I do not care to chai^ either the Superintendent or 
the directors with mismanagement of the institution; but tliat 
the institution is extremely inferior, I have no kind of doubt It 
is a congr^ate institution of the worst type. I never before 8a» 
an institution for boys in which the wash basins were in the dot- 
mitories. Admittedly, the beds are entirely too near together 
and the dormitories too crowded. The rooms used as worfaihops 
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a.K utterly ill-adapted for the purpose. Except as regards the 
military drill, which was very good, the discipline of the insti- 
tution was not good. While the military iiiiifonn is pretty and 
apparently good, the boys were evidently suffering greatly from 
cold on the day 'we were there, which was a raw day, and one 
or two boys whom we saw, who were not in uniform, were ap- 
parently clothed only in blue drilling, a very shabby and poor 
material for clothing, and one utterly unsuited for cold Weather, 
One smiall boy was crying bitterly, and when Mr. Adler a^ked 
why, his compianion! replied he was crying from the cold. Mr. 
Adler seemed to recognize the justice of it and advised that he 
be sent in doors. This boy had only this suit of drilling on. 

The work in the carpenter and wood working class i& far more 
faniciful than it is educational. The school rooms are not at all 
well adapted to the purpose, and while I cannot say positively aa 
to the hours, I doubt whether the majority of the children are a 
long enough time in school. The dining room is very uninviting, 
and while there is a good yard, it is surrounded by a high fence, 
and the whole aspect of the place is depressing in the extreme. 

The old Juvenile Asylum was far superior, in my judgment, to 
the Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School, both in situation, ad- 
ministnition and equipment ; yet, as yoii know, we felt tliat it was 
not the place to conduct our work, and have changed our system, 
at a very great expense. I can scarcely, therefore, be expected to 
recommend the Disciplinary Training School, while I do believe 
that both the managers and the Superintendent, who were very 
com^eous, are doing the beat they can, with bad material, under 
a bad system. 

They are not responsible for a further consideration, which to 
me, is a very important one, namely; that as this is a city institu- 
tion, there can be no direct religious instruction given to all the 
children. There are three chaplains, one Hebrew, one Catholic and 
one Protestant, who visit the institution at certain stated times, 
and are supposed to give religious insti-uction. That method of 
instruction is worse than useless, almost, and the consequence is 
that, as a whole, there ia no religious tone whatever to the ineti- 
tntion. We were told that the officers were forbidden to give any 
religious instruction at all to the boys. That may be a necessary 
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rule, under the cironinstaDces, bet it is certainly not a wise one. 
There can be no very \args amount of cohesion in an institution 
where there is no definite teaching of the sort that the child, above 
all other penwna, needs. 

The conaequence is that the city is paying now about fl98 per 
capita for the children that it thus cai-OB for in this institution 
while it is only paying ?110 per capita for the maintenaoce of 
children in institutions which are far better niau<aged. Moreover, 
the fl98 cannot, nnder existing conditions, be spent for 
the beat interests of the child. It would be none too 
much under any circuiostanees, but at present more than half 
goes in salaries, I understand, and tlie work of tniining, except 
Bs far as the military drill is concerned, is singularly poor. 

The above is the substance of the report made to Judge Wilkin, 
but it is not intended to be a formal report. I have only to add 
that the over-crowding of all institutions for boys in Brooklyn 
and New York is such that, while the condition of the school is, 
as indicated, far from satisfactory, 1 should not advise the abo- 
lition of the school until better facilities are provided elsewhere 
for boys. 

Very respectfuMy, 

MORNAT WILLIAMS. 
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PENAL INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. 



i COMMUNICATION TO MAYOB MC CL&LLAN FBOM THE! PBI80N 

ASSOCIATION. 



February- 20, 1906. 
Hon. Gbobqe B, McClbllaNj Mayor of the City of New York: 

Dear Sir.^ — The Prison Association of New York is, by its 
charter, authorized and required to inspect the penal institutions 
of the State and to rejjort to the T^egislature in regard to their 
coDditloQ. Under the present system of local control, however, 
many conditions can only be remedied by local action. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, held at the building of the association, No, 
135 East Fifteenth Rtreet, Thursday, Febnuirj 15, 1906, it was 
nnanimonsly voted that the president and the corresponding 
secretary be requested to address a letter to your Honor calling 
attention to some of tlie anomalous conditions of penal affairs 
in the city of New York land to the importance of correcting 
tbem as soon a^ possible. 

Some of these conditions tain be corrected by a change of 
method in administration; some of them can be remedied by 
flight changes in the law, and resulting in a great saving and 
expense to the city. There are other questions in the nature 
nt problems demanding careful study and mature consideration. 

In the first place, we b^ leave to call your attention to the 
unfortunate division of responsibility in the administration of 
penal institutions in Greater New York. In the final consolida- 
tion by which Greater New York was created, four counties — 
Sew York, Kings, Eichiiond and Queens — were included within 
the limits of the city. The old county governments were dissolved 
and city government instituted. The financial and other interests 
of these counties were amalgamated with the new government, 
TTie various departments of the city were so organized as to 
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cover the entire territory under one admiuietration. By a flerions 
omiBsion, however, the jurisdiction of the Department of Oorrec- 
tion was not made oo-exrensive with the city limits; it was ' 
left for the moet part as it v,-bs nnder the county administration. 
Instead, therefore, of having a Bingle responsible department 
dealing with sentenced prisoners in New York, we have four 
difEerent administrative heads, only one of whom, the cotninis- 
sioner of correction, is responsible to the mayor. The othei-s 
are the shea^fTs of Kings, of Queens, and of Richmond, each of 
whom has an independent jtmsdiction and authority. The neces- 
sity of maintaining county lines in this matter has long since 
disappeared, and the reason for consolidating this authority is 
every day apparent. 

The commissioner of correction has control over the penal 
institutions of Manhattan and the Bronx, comprising the Citj' 
Prison, the district prisons, the penal institutions on Blackwells 
Iskind, and on Hart's Island, and the Kings County Peniten- | 
tiary. He has no authority, however, over the Raymond Street 
jail, situated within a mile and a half of the Kings County Pen- 
itentiary, nor has he any authority over the jails of Queens 
county and Richmond. He can transfer prisonera from the Kings 
County Penitentiary to Blackwell's Island, but cannot transfer ' 
them the shorter distance which separates the Raymond Street 
jail from the penitentiary in the same county. 

The effect of this anomaly is not merely to disturb administra- ■ 
tive symmetry; it results in the greatest extravagance. Thus, 
for instance, if prisoners are sent to the Kings County Peniten- 
tiary, they not only have an opportunity to work, but by thar . 
work they very nearly pay the cost of their maintenance. If 
sentenced to the Queens County Jail or to Raymond Street jai!, 
they are maintained wfth few exceptions, in a corrupting and 
ooetly. idleness. 

Still further, the commissioner of correction, having no con- 
trol over the buildings used for the accommodation of prisoners ; 
by the sheriffs, is not able to utilize the unused space in these ' 
buildings in conducting his department as he might, to great ad- 
vantage, did the law allow. 

For years before the annexation of Kings, Queens and Rich- | 
monil. New York city had placed all prisoners under criininal 
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charges, both those awaiting trial and those under sentence, In 
diarge of the Deiiartinent of Oorrection. In Manhattan and the 
BronT,_ civil oases alone are now placed in the custody of the 
sheriff. Time should not be lost in putting all other prisoners 
in the entire city of (iireater New York, together with the build- 
ings now used as jails in Kings, Queens and Richmond, in the 
custody and mintroi of the P^>artment of Correction, Juvenile 
offenders under sixteen years of age shonld be, of course, excepted. 

THE E'EE STSTEM IN QUBBNS COUNTY. 

Another contradiction in the penal system of tlie city is that 
while in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Kings and Richmond, the 
sheriffs are paid salaries, in Queens the sheriff derives an excessive 
income from fees in criminal cases, and from the board of 
prisoners committed to the jail, A^'hile the 8tate of New York 
pays 30 cents per day for the keeping of prisoners in the peniten- 
tiaries, in some of which the entire cost of maintenance, inclucl- 
iDg the pay of all salaries, is but 32 cents, the sheriff of Queens 
receives fS per week, or 42y^ cents. The hill for the support 
of prisoners in Queens county for the past year was f25,204.28. 
Wiis large sum was paid for maintaining prisoners who, with 
the exception of a few employed in working about the Jail, were 
maintained in absolute idleness. It is time for tie people of 
New York to ask the responsible officials why a jail should be 
maintained in one borough of Greater New York, the main object 
of which is to provide a boarding house, not so much for ttie 
maintenance of prisoners, as for the maintenance of the sheriff, 
who derives from this source an income nearly as large as the 
salary paid to the mayor of New York. All the prisoners 
sentenced to Queens County jail could be accommodated in exist- 
ing institutions of the Department of Correction without addi- 
tional cost for salaries, and if allowed and required to work, 
could earn the full cost of their maintenance. 

Apart from this, the fee system is liable to the greatest abuse. 
The history of its operation in New York State is largely a his- 
tory of scandal and corruption. It is a significant fact that the 
jail population and the jail expenses in the counties in which the 
system has been abolished in New York State, have been reduced 
from ten to fifty per cent. Under the righteous demand of public 
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sentiment, the fee system has been abandoned in more than fortj- 
counties in the State; it has been abolisbed in three of the bor- 
oughs of New York, comprising all of the counties included in 
the city with the exception of Queens, in which the ancient and 
nefarious practice ought likewise by law to be absolutely 
abolished. 

When the bill for the establishment of a reformatory at Harfa 
Island was passed, it was opposed by the sheriff of Queens on the 
ground that it wonld take away the lai^ number of young men 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty committed to his jail. 
The practical question, therefore, before the city is whether it 
will continue to maintain a public boarding-house for the support 
of the ^eriff in Queens, or whether the sheriff rfiall be paid a 
sufftcient salary and the prisoners in his institution be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of Correction. 

hart's island eeformatory. 

The law establishing a reformatory for niisdemeanante at Harfs 
Island has been on the statute books for two yeara. The site 
of the institution is determined, a board of parole appointed; 
but little has been done to equip the school. It is a false economy 
to withhold from the misdemeanants committed to this institu- 
tion the opportunities for education and refomnaition which its 
development would give them. While young men of the same 
age committing felonies may have the admirable opportunities 
for reformation furnished by Elmira Reformatory, those guilty 
of lesser otfences and classed as misdemeanants are deprived of 
sucfli privileges. Hart's Island Reformatory was founded to meet 
this need. If trade schools are established and a corps (rf in- 
Btniction organized, nearly ail of the buildings needed on the 
island for the reformatory can be constructed by the inmates 
themselves as has been done at Elmira. 

We trust that the Board of Estimate and Apportionment may 
promptly make the necessary appropriation to carry on this 
work. It ia important that no other institution E^all be eetah- 
lished on Hart's Island which will interfere with the success and 
development of the reformatory. The islan.d is none too large 
for this purpose, and it cannot be put to a better use. 
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kayjioxd street jail. 
The Eajmond Street jail is a disgrace to tlie Borough of 
Brooklyn. It has been eoiidemued repeatedly by su<;cessive grand 
juries, by the Prison Commissioii of the State, and by the Prison 
Association. It is tmsanitary and insecure. He woman's de- 
partmeat is a flre trap. The city needs a new jail, and an im- 
portant question is, where shall it be located? 

It is not necessary, however, to await the answer to this ques- 
tion before endeavoring to alleviate existing conditions, gome 
relief may be had by providing for the transfer from that institu- ' 
tiOD of all sentenced prisoners, leaving there only those awaiting 
n-ial. This transfer can be effected in two ways. First, by chang- 
ing the law as suggested above, so as to give the Department of 
Correction either the right to transfer priaonens from this jail, 
or complete jurisdiction over the institution which would carry 
with it such power. 

Secondly, without waiting for new legislation, a provision of 
the charter empowers the t.-ominissioners of the sinking fund to 
, '■ designate from time to time any building or buildingjs within 
the city to be the common jails of said city or of any of the 
counties contained within its ten-itorial limits for all the pur- 
' poses for which common jails may by law be used." Under the 
administration of your predecessor, by an arrangement with 
Sheriff Dike, a portion of Kings County Penitentiary was desig- 
nated as a jail, and sentenced prisoners were transferred to that 
institution. BherifE Flaherty of Kings county favors a similar 
arrangement. Its adoption would leave the woioan's prison 
almost empty, »Jid reduce by one-third the entire population of 
j the jail. 

I It is to be deprecated that magistrates continue to commit 
1 to jails under a short sentence prisoners who might much better 
! be placed on probation, but as long as this practice continues, 
I the only relief, imtil the building of a new Jail, is to utilize a 
I portion of the penitentiary for this purpose. An additional argu- 
I ment for sending prisoners there is that they can be kept at work 
at useful employments. 

PEISON LAROR. 

We desire to call the attention of your Honor to the fact that 
if all the work for the city which prisoners are capable of doing, 
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and which needs to be done, were assigned to the penal institu- 
tions, these inafitntione could be made self-sustaining. Under 
the Constitution of the State, the products of prison labor cannut 
be sold in the open market. The free labor protected from th^ 
form of competition ought also to be protected against the im- 
position of a greater burden, the burden of iDaintaining prisoners 
in idleness who are perfectly capable of earning their own sopport 
and of contributing to the support of their families. Idleness in 
prison means increased taxation. Increased taxation means in- 
creased rent and cost "of living for the working man. We see 
no reason w^hy the city of New York should maintain a privileged 
class in idleness. Mr. Patrick Hayes, warden of Kings County 
Penitentiary, in his report for the last year, shows that that in- 
stitution has come within fl4,flOO of being self-supporting, and 
he adds that if the city departments wonld give to his institn- 
tion all the work it could do, it would be wholly self-supporting. 

THOSB AWAPMNO TRIAL. I 

Public attention has been called to the bad condition of tiie I 
cells in the police station houses and the need of tieir renovatioo. I 
The suggestion has also been maide that »o far as possible peiswis 
under arrest should be sent to the district prisons, whidi would 
be the natural and proper solution of the difficulty, 

INSTITUTIONS ON BLACKWELL's ISLAND. 

The increased demand for public parks in New York city and 
the limited space available in Manhattan for this purpose 0vta 
strength to the appeal which is now made that the penal institu- 
tions and hospitals on Blackwell's Island should be removed and 
the island used as a public park. The time has come when this 
proposition should be seriously considered. 

Residents of Brooklyn also urge that the space occupied by tlie 
KingB County Penitentiarr could be better used for Tesidential 
purposes, and a law authorizing the removal of the penitentiarf 
has already passed the Legislature. The problem of the removal j 
of this penitentiary, the erection of a new jail in place of Bay- 1 
mood Street, and the question of the removal of the i)eQal institu- | 
tions on Blackwell's Island ought not to be treated separately; ! 
they all form part of the problem of reorganizing and rebuilding 
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the penal institationa of New York city. It is a problem too 
]sigb for a single administrative oflQcer to deal with; it is a 
question which needs to be considered in all its aspects, so tiiat 
no mistake may be made in the future, and that the work may be 
(kme wisely and economically. 

In view, therefore, of the complicated problems tiius presented, 
we respectfully fiuggeet that your Honor appoint a suitable com- 
miasion of citizens, to serve without pay, to whom the whole 
mbject may be committed for consideration and report. 

Snmmarizing the recommendations pr^ented above, we respect- 
fully suggest ; 

(1.) That steps be taken to secure legislation placing the con- 
trol of all prisoners over sixteen years of age, except civil 
prisoners, and of all penal institutions in Greater New York 
under the Department of OcHrection. 

12.) l^at no time be lost in securing legislation to abolish 
tbe fee siystem in Queens county, and to substitute therefor a 
8alarj' system. 

(3.) That the necessary appropriation be made for the develop- 
ment of Hart's Island Reformatory. 

{i.) That Kings County Penitentiary be designated as a jail 
in order to relieve Raymond Street of many of its prisoners. 

(5.) That the penitentiaries be provided with sufficient em- 
ployment to render them self-supporting. 

(6.) That the district prisons be utilized as far as possible to 
relieve the police stations of prisoners detained overnight, 

(7.) That a commission of citizens be appointed by your Honor, 
to whom tbe whole subject of the removal and rebuilding of penal 
instituti<His on new sites be submitted for consideration and 
report. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

EUGENE SMITH, 

President Prison Asaoi^tion of 
New York. 
SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 

Correi ponding Secretary. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 



By Samuel J, BAR&owa. 

Three important contributions to modern criminal law and 
criminal procedure have had their origin and application in lie 
United States. One ie the establishment of a system of pro- 
bation applicable both to adnltsand minors, the second is Uie 
oi^iiization of jnvenile courts, and 'the third is the adoption of 1 
the indeterminate sentenrCe. Juvenile courts have grown up witt- ' 
in the last 'five years; probation has been in operation for some 
iTventy-flve years; the indeterminate sentence has been in <^iera- 
tion in ?Jew York, the pioneer State in this reform, since 1877. 
It is not surprising that these innovations in the fteld of criminal 
law should have attravted the attention of European jurists. 
Probation, in the form of a auE^ended sentence anyd without tne 
salutary provision of the probation officer, hag long been in suc- 
cessful operation in France, Belgium, England, and to a small 
extent in Germany. The idea of the Juvenile Court was received 
with enthusiasm at the International Prison Congress and com- 
mended to the attention of all the nations represented. "Hie hi- 
determinate sentence has not i)een adopted by any European 
niiition, but has been the subject of repeated discussion at tlie 
Congress referred to, and also in the International Union for 
Criminal Law. It has found prominent advocates in Van Hamel, 
of Holland; Ouillaume, of Switzerland; t^aleilles, of France, and 
De Sanctis, of Italy. Within the last year two doctors of law 
from the University of Berlin, and T)r. Freudenthal, professor of 
criminal law in the University of Frankfort, have come to the 
United States esj>ecially to study these new aspects of American 
criminal law. Dr. Freudenthal has given especial attention to 
the principle and implications of the indeterminate sentence. 

The arguments for the indeterminate sentence which are in- 
fluential in Europe are precisely those which are influential here. 
The best criminal code is an arbitrary instrument, and it is im- 
l)o*isible to constmrt one on any principle so that, the penalty can 
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be made to fit the crime ; still more difflcnlt is it to make the pen- 
alty fit the offender. No legislator can show why the theft of 
(wCDtj-five dollars should be punishable with one year's imprison- 
ment, and the theft of twenty-six doiUara with five years' imprison- 
ment. J^OT iis the diffieiilty removed by empowering the jndge to 
use his discretion in imposing sentence within certain limits of 
minimum and maximum. A judge would find it hard to tell 
why he sentenced one boy five years for stealing a dollar and 
ajQOther boy one year for stealing $186; or another judge why he 
sent one boy to prison for a year, and another, a first offender, 
for sixteen years for the same offense. A study of codes on one 
hand and of sentences on another reveals an amazing amount of 
contradiction and confusion, not to say rank injustice, in the 
application of penalties. 

For this inequality and injustice the indeterminate sentence 
furnishes the necessary relief. Instead of making the code-maker 
or the judge decide when a man shall come out of prison, it puts 
the main responsibility of deciding that question upon the pris- 
oner himself. What the judge decides is that the prisoner has 
had a fair trial, and what the jury decides is that the prisoner is 
innocent or guilty. In the latter ease the judge may put tlie 
offender on probation, or it may be shown that he must be re- 
moved from society nntil fitted to come back to it. What tue 
8tate then does is to provide a new environment for the offender, 
an environment where he ^all be made better instead of worse. 
It puts hira under a whole range of reformative influence, moral, 
physical, and intellectual. The State then saj-s to him: Before 
von can go back to society you most prove that it is safe for 
society to let you come out. Here you must fulflll certain con- 
ditions. Like a boy at school, you must pass throu^ a certain 
number of grades and attain a certain number of marks before 
yon can graduate. If you fulfill all these conditions as to work, 
education, and deportment, you may get out in a year and o 
haif, or you may stay here ten years, which is the limit fixed 
by statute for the offense you have committed. Whether your 
detention shall life eighteen months or ten years depends most of 
all upon yourself. You are to this extent the master of your 
own fate. Here is a ladder upon which you can climb. You 
cannot go out till you have readied the top ronnil. and then 
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only conditionally. In other words, yod mtiflt earn your parole 
in prison, and yon must earn your absolute discha:^ when yon 
hare been released conditionally. 

The indeterminate sentence is not, then, a passive punishment; 
it is something hetter; it is an active discipline; it is an oppor- 
tnnity for moral and iutelleetnal enfranchisement which liberates 
the man from himself. It opens to him a new fntore. It meanB 
not relentless suffering for something that he has done, bnt 
relentless endeavor for something which he is to become. The 
truest proof of repentance is reformation. No reformation can 
be secured without suffering, the snflfering of discipline; but flie 
discipline which refomis is not the discipline which crushes. 

It is evident, then, that the indetennimate sentence has no 
meaning unless it is connected with an active reformatory sys- 
tem. To send men to prison where there is no labor, mo schoolB, 
no incentives to self-development, is merely a parody upon the true 
principle of the indeterminate sentence, which is a very different 
thing from ^ definite sentence shortened a certain nuimber of 
months for good behavior. It is important to sound here a. note 
of warning. Certain States have adopted what they call a parole 
system. Men are released conditionally after they have served 
a certain time. Their eligibility for parole does not depend upon 
what they have done in prison, bnt on what they have not d<Mie. 
They have observed a somewhat easy set of prison rules; tbej 
have given the keepers no trouble. Habitual criminals easily 
adjust themselves to such rules. Sudi parole laws may not be 
entirely valueless, bnt they are in no respect synonymous with the 
indeterminate sentence; they are calculated rather to bring it into 
disrepute. 

When, under the indeterminate sentence, a prisoner has earned 
his parole by fuliilling the conditions required, the parole is 
authorized by the board of managers or the board of parole cot- 
stituted by law for that purpose. Unfortunately, in some States 
thia board of parole has allowed itself to be influenced by per 
sonal and even political appeals. The very fact that there is no 
marking or grading system in some of the prisons, and therefore 
no standard of excellence required of the prisoner himself, except 
of a negative character, and that the board has little to guide 
it in an individual case, leaves it open for external appeals. 
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Under the reformatorj ajstera as administered at Elmira, the 
principle is strictly adhered to of Toakiug the prisoner earn his 
own release, and all outside inflnencea except those necessary 
to seeore employment for the prisoner on parole are absolutely 
excluded. Bosses have long since learned that they have no pull 
at Elmira. If the value of the indeterminate eeittence is to be 
maintained, boards of parole must be held up to the highest 
standard of efficiency. 

The indeterminate sentence carried to its logical conclasion 
should have no time limit either minimam or maximum. As 
applied to the Elmira Reformatory in New York it has no mini- 
mum, but a prisoner can he held only for the maximum period 
pres<Tibed by the statute for the crime committed. Thia period, 
of course, is an arbitrary one. It has an additionail disadvantage. 
A prisoner who serves his maximum sentence in the reformatory 
receives under the law an absolute discharge instead of being 
placed on parole, while such a man who has failed to earn his 
discharge is one above all others who should be released only 
tentatively. Advocates of the indeterminate sentence in the 
United States are hoping that eventually the maximum limibition 
may be removed. One reason why the indefinite sentence has not 
been accepted by more European jurists is because they feel the 
difBculty recently stated by The Outlook, namely, the difficulty 
of safeguarding individual liberty. In Europe, where untold 
suffering has been occasioned by prolonged and unjust impriBon- 
ment for jK>litical or other reasons, any form of sentence the 
duration of which is not strictly limited by statute is looked 
upon with some distrust. At present the maximiim limitation 
fixed by the statute, arbitrary though it be, constitutes a certain 
safeguard against the permanent- incarceration of offenders. And 
yet it is very clear to all penologists that there are a lai^ num- 
ber of recidivists or habitual offenders who ought to be perma- 
nently segr^ated from society. A woman in Scotland was sent 
to prison more than three hundred times. The woman would 
not have committed two hundred and seventy-five of those offenses 
if she had not been liberated two hundred and seventy -five times. 
Is there any mercy or any wisdom in liberating an habitual 
inebriate or other offender when it is clear that he is incurable 
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without prolonged incarceration? It is one advantage of the 
^«tem of probation, of the indeterminate sentence, and condi- 
tional liberation, that it serves to distiaguish eventually between 
■ oorrigible and incorrigible offenders. Tt is just as important for 
society that the incorrigible offenders should be detained as it is 
that the corrigible offenders should be released. For the in- 
corrigible offender the only course seems to be permanent s^re- 
gation by the State. How, then, shall individual liberty be 
guarded ? 

The answer is not difficult. All the protection which is now 
furnished by having a maximnm limit of detention can be secured 
by law and in a better way. It can be secured^ first, by having 
the judiciary represented on all boards of parole. Two steps in 
this direetiou have i-ecently been taken in the State of New York. 
In reference to the Bedford Reformatory for women it is provided 
that wben the question of paroling an inmate comes up for con- 
sideration, the commil^ng magistrate shall be informed, and 
shall have a vote in deciding the question. A more important 
step in the direction of securing judicial support and re- 
sponsibility has been taken in the recent law providing for the 
New York City Reformatory for misdemeanants. The board to 
develop anid manage this institution is composed of nine memb^^, 
four of whom are judges from the courts of New York which 
commit misdemeanants to this institution. The other members 
of the board are appointed by the Mayor, and include the Gom- 
missioner of Correction. The objection hitherto raised, that the 
courts have no participation in deciding the release dr detention 
of a prisoner, is removed when four out' of five members of the 
paroling board axe judges. 

The same principle cam be applied to habitual criminals or 
confirmed repeaters. That they should be detained instead of 
being liberated under short sentences is hardly questioned. Bnt 
even here we would have no prison or colony in whidi all hope 
should be excluded. No one can tell what a prolonged detention 
might do, under proper discipline, for some one who under lie 
merciless parody of the short sentence had been regarded as in- 
corrigible. Even among so-called incorrigible we would provide, 
therefore, that at stated periods, say five or ten years, the ques- 
tion of conditional release might come up for review, with the 
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right of appeal for the prisoner to a parole board in -wliicli 
judicial, medical, and administrative authority shonld be repre- 
sented. The disadvantage of the maximum senrtence is that at 
its termination the man must be diachat^d, wliether he is ready 
for release or not; under the system proposed release would not 
be mandatory ; the question would come up simply for detenninii- 
tion under a form in which no arbitrary warden could con.trol 
tbe destinies of a prisoner, and the question of a conditional 
release under surveillance would be decided, not because of an 
arbitrary time limit affixed to an otfense, but because of a 
thowmgli study of the character of the offender. It is the supreme 
advantage of the indeterminate sentence that it depends, not upon 
the arbitrary time limit of the code nor the caprice of the judge, 
nor that of the warden, but upon the character of the prisoner 
nnder a system constituted so as to develop and reveal it. There 
is no reason why this, the only rational method of determining 
the duration of imprisonment and of making imprisonment effect- 
ive, should not be applied to all classes of prisoners, whether 
felons or misdemeanants. In several States the marking and 
grading system it requires has been applied to State prisons. 

The indeterminatB sentence has run the gauntlet of all sorts 
of appeals as to its constitutionality. It is a principle which 
has come to stay. But if it is to be successful, we must have 
the real thing and not a feeble imitation, — From the Outloak, 
January 6, 1906. 
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THE PAEOLE SYSTEM IN NEW YORK STATE. 



PROPOSAL FOR ITS REVISION. 

Believing that the time had come when a revision of the parole 
system in this State a» applied to State prisoners i^onld be con- 
sidered, the following letter was sent to Hon. John G. Wickser, 
President of the State Commi^ion of Prisons; 

December 1, 1905. 
Hon. John Q, WicksbEj President State Commiasion of Prisons, 
Albany, 2f. T. 

My Dear Sir, — The Prison Association of New York has recog- 
nized the importance of extending the indeterminate sentence ao 
as to make its provisions apply to a large number of State prison- 
ers. A bill passed to this end has twice been vetoed. 

In a recent interview with Jndge Foster of the Conrt of General 
Sessions he frankly gave the reasons for hla opposition to the law. 
It appeared that he has no objection tO' the iodeterminate sen- 
tence as such and be frequently sends prisoners to Elmira nnder 
Its, provisions. Wben asked if a reorganization of the parole 
board on a distinctly nonpartisan basis, the representation of the 
judiciary, on sach a board and the application of a marking 
system in connection with the State prisoners would remove bis 
objections to the extension of the indeterminate sentence, be 
replied that they would. 

In the report of the committee on the treatment of the crinunal 
of the New York State Conference of Charities and Correction, 
attention was given to ways in which our prison system miglit 
be improved. It was urged among others that the indeterminate 
sentence should be extended, but it was felt that at present the 
prisoner does not have sufficient incentive under the indeterminate 
sentence to demonstrate in positive ways that he is a proper sub- 
ject for parole. An indeterminate sentence without a grading 
and marking system does not fulfill its purpose. The report of 
the committee which was read and approved by twelve of the 
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fonrteen membere thus speaks of the estensioD of the indeter- 
minate seotence : 

New York wa« the first State to lead the way in the adoption 
of the indeterminate sentence. Two members of the committee, 
one of them a jndge of long experience and the other an equally 
experienced priHon warden, both urge a general adoption of the 
indeterminate sentence. In the opinion of one of them, the time 
has come for the removal of the maximum limit to such sentences. 
It is not surprising that wise and experienced judges no longer 
wish to take the responsibility when they send a man to prison, 
of deciding on just what day he shall come out, nor even of fixing 
the mioimam or maximum time in months or years. The most 
important thing for a judge to decide is whether a person, who 
has committed an offence, is a fit subject for probation, and if 
not, whether he should be removed from society for diflcipline and 
correction. The responsibility of deciding when this discipline 
has become effective and when the offender may become condi- 
tionally released should not be thrown upon the judge alone, but 
upon tie authorities constituted especially for this purpose. If 
in addition to medical and administrative authority, it seems ad- 
visable to have judicial, authority represented on onr boards of 
parole, such provision can be made. New York has taken the 
lead in this direction by providing in the law establishing the 
Hart's Island Reformatory for Misdemeanants, that the courts 
and judges committing to that institution shall be represented 
on its board of parole by one member from each court. Judges are 
also represented on the board of parole of the Bedford Reforma- 
■ tory. 

But the best constituted parole board will work in the dark in 
determining the qualifications of a prisoner for parole, unless 
means are provided by which the prisoner may himself demon- 
strate his fitness for conditional release. It is not extremely diffl- 
cnlt for a physician to tell when a patient has reached the stage 
of moral convalescence, and it is safe for himself and for the com- 
munity to permit him to leave the hospital and, though the condi- 
tions are more difficult, it is not impossible to devise a system 
of tests and conditions which a prisoner must meet and fulfill 
that will fairly reveal his fitness for tentative release. Such a 
system was devised by Maconochie and applied with great success 
by Sir Walter Crofton. Nowhere has it been better developed 
than under Mr. Brockway in our own State. It is a method ap- 
plicable to prisoners of all classes, whether juvenile or adults, 
misdemeanants or felons. It has successfully been applied in 
State prisons as well as in reformatories. With the extension of 
tile indeterminate sentence, we urge the adoption in all penal insti- 
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tuttone of a s^tem of grading and marking whose object shall be, 
not Bimply to enforce obedience to a set of prison rules, but to 
develop the industrial, physical, moral and intellectual capacity 
of the prisoner. Under such a system prisoners are better fitted 
for release, and parole boarda will know better when to releaee 
them. The marking and grading system would be of further help 
in another direction, since it not only indicates those who are 
fitted for release, but those who by defect of character or constita- 
tion may need longer or eveni permanent detention. It is a defect 
of our present system that we imprison men who might better be 
put on probation ; that we keep in prison men who might bettM" be 
liberated and that we liberate men who ought to be permanently 
detained. - 

The Executive Committee of the Prison Association commends 
these considerations to the attention of the Prison Commission 
and suggests that the combined action of the commission and the 
Prison Association might be efifective in securing legislation on 
this subject which would meet the needs of the situation and 
secure the approval of the Governor, 

The committee hopes that the Commission will recognize the 
importance of taking steps in this direction and will be glad to 
cooperate in some practical way. 

Cordially yours, 

EUGENE SMITH, 

SAMUEL J. BABEOWS, President. 

Secretary. I 

REPLY FROM THE PRISON COMMISSION. 

Albany, Dec. 6, 1905. 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, Secretary of New York Prison Asso- 
ciation, Netv York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Barrows. — Your letter of December first enclosing 
communication of the New York Prison Association, signed bv 
Eugene Smith, President, and yourself as Corresponding Secre- 
tary, was duly received and presented to the commission at ita 
meeting held here December fourth. 

After hearing the communication, the secretary was directed 
to advise your association that the Prison Commission would 
gladly co-operate with your association and with judges and other 
persons interested in this matter in securing satisfactory amend- 
ments to the Parole Law, and also amendments to the Indeter- 
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prison wardens throughoct the country. The nature of the ques- 
tion submitted and the responses received will be seen from the 
following communications: 

ffBOM ILLINOIS STATE PRISON, JOUST. 

1. Do yon think a marking and grading system should be ap- ■ 
plied to prisoQfl when men are committed under the indetermi- 
nate sentence? 

I believe the marking and grading system should be used in 
prisons wbere the parole system is in operation. 

2. Have you any suggestions to make as to the nature of such 
marking and grading system? 

In this institution we have three grades, first, second and third. 
Prisoner upon arrival enters second grade, six months of good 
record promotes to first grade, six months of good record, if first 
termer, in first grade promotes to parole grade. Bad conduct 
causes reduction to second or thiifl grade. 

3. How do you think a Board of Parole should be constituted? 
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I think the Parole Board should be a Qon-partisan board. Our 
parole board consists of three members, two Bepablicans and one 
Democrat. 

4. Would you think it wise to have the jndiciarj represented in 
some way on the Board of Parole? 

I do not think it wise to have the judiciary represented on 
parole board. 

5. Would you think it wise to have a (Competent physician on 
the Board of Parole? 

No. 
, 6. Should any members of the board be salaried? 

All members of board should be salaried, and derote all their 
time to this work. 

INDIANA STATE PRISON, MICHIGAN CITY. 

1. r>o you think a marking and grading system should be 
applied to prisons when men are committed under the indeter- 
minate sentence? 

Ans. Yes. 

2. Have you any auggeetions to make as to the nature of sncb 
a marking and grading system? 

Ans. Would suggest grading rules as set forth in booklet. 
Placing all men in flrst instead of second grade as is nfinallj' 
done, thereby making the second grade purely a punishment grade, 

3. How do you think a Board of Parole should be constituted? 
AiES. Do not fully understand this question. If in reference 

to the personnel of the board, do not think it wise to have any 
of the prison officials as members of the board or that the warden 
or superintendent should recommend the parole of the men, wbo 
should appear before the board at stated periods, conduct govern- 
ing. 

4. Would you think it wi-so to have the judiciary represented 
in some way on the Board of Parole? 

Ans. Would think it wise to have the judiciary represented 
by an ex-judge. 

5. Would you think it wise to have a competent physician on 
tbe Board of Parole? 

Ans. Cannot see any good "Veason for a competent physician ' 
being a member of the Board of Parole, Do not favor " Invalid 
Paroles." 
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6. ShoaM any membere of the Board be salaried? 
Ans. I think the expense of all members of the Board should 
be paid and poHsibly the secretary salaried, A non-salaried Board 
baa many redeeming features and enables you to eliminate ob- 
jectionable members. 

JAMES D. BEID, 

Warden. 

MINNESOTA STATE PBISON. 

Do yoTi think a marking and grading system shonM be applied 
to prisons when men are committed nnder the indeterminate 
sentence? 

Ans. Yee. 

Hai'e you any suggestions to make as to the nature of such 
a marking and grading system? 

Ans. Outr system works very well. Is less complicated and 
more easily applied than most of them as practiced in reforma- 
tories. Consists of nine credit marks iier month. Marked on 
conduct, school and Industry. I submit a book of rules under 
separate cover. 

3. How do yon think a Board of Parole should be constituted? 
Ans. I think a BcMird of three members large enough ; it should 

be non-partisan. 

4. Would you think it wise to have the judiciary represented 
in some way on the Board of Parole? 

Ans. No, but I think one of the members should be a good 
lawyer, 

5. Would you think it wise to have a competent physician on \ 
the Board? 

Ans. Yea, I think one of the members should be a good physi- 
cian. 

6. Should any members of the Board be salaried? 

Ans, Yes, T think they should receive a salary commensnrate 
with services rendered. 

HENRY WOLFER, 

Warden. 

MINNESOTA STATE REPORMATOBY. 

1, Do you think a marking and grading system should be 
applied to prisons when men are committed under the indeter- 
minate sentence? 
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Yes, in all cases, except where the prisoner through disabili^ 
or abnonnalitr la unable to respond to tlie discipline ordinaiilj' 
exacted. 

2. Have yon any suggestions to make aa to the nature of sudi 
a marking and grading system? 

Marking or grading systems EdioaJd be based on something 
beside general deportment. In thie connection school duty, labor, 
progress, etc., might be taken into account. The reports should 
come from teachei's, guards, keepers, chaplain, perhaps the physi- 
cian and others having the prisoner under personal obserration. 

3. How do you think a Board of Parole should be constituted? 
A Board of Parole should be .made up of practical persons, who 

devote eoough of their time to the work to be well advised, per- 
sons having no other employment preferred; changes in the per 
eonnel of the board should be infrequent. 

4. Would you think it wise to have the judiciary represented 
in some way on the Board of Parole? 

I think it might be well to have the judiciary represented oa 
the board, but do not deem it necessary. 

9. Would yon think it wise to have a competent physicion on 
the Board of Parole? 

I see no particular reason for the presence of a {^ysiciau on 
the board. The institution physician should fumi^ all medical 
advice required. 

6. Should any members of the board be salaried? 

I think all members of the board should be salaried. If not, 
they are likely to avoid the labor necessary to achieve the best 
results. I tliink that in a State having a prison, reformatory and I 
training school, the men at the head of those institutions, pav 
haps together with some other citizens, would probably make a 
very satisfactory board of parole. 

PKiU>TK E. RANDALL, 

Superintendent, i 

OHIO STATE REFORM A'mRY. ' 

December 21, 1905. 
My Dear Mr. Barrows: — 

Replying to your letter of December 18, I would say in answer 
to the list of questi<Hie enclosed therein, first, that I believe tlie 
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giadiug system is fpa&ible in the ordinaiy penitentiary or prison, 
v,-ith inodifi{fitioii8, however, from the plans followed in reforma- 
tories. For example, in reformatories having charge of youths 
ani] yonng men, the School of Letters is an important depart- 
ment in irhich it is comparatively easy to establish a system of 
grading. In prisons where no system of grading is carred on, 
the marlcings should be based upon moral conduct and industrial 
efficiency, or application. I am of the opinion, however, that 
it wonid be possible to grade prisoners in a general prison on 
some line of s^lf-improvement other than that of the regulation 
school course; say, for example, a course in reading completed 
nnder given conditions and within a certain period. I agree 
rather fully with Professor Henderson that a lack of proper 
reading has more to do with criminal conduct than the lack of 
conventional education or natural intelligence. 

Second, our board of parole at the Ohio State Reformatory 
consists of six members; is non-partisan and non-politioal. I 
have found the board thus constituted very effective, but what is 
still more important than the question of "How constituted?" is 
the que^on of "Whom composed?" 

We have gotten the best results from men in middle lif6, who 
are actively engaged in the affairs of the world. They bring 
ability, energy and common sense to bear upon their work. In 
taking this matter of the appointment of a Parole Board up 
with the Governor, T called his attention to the fact that the 
indeterminate sentence had taken away from the judges of eighty- 
eight counties the time-honored power of determining the lengtii 
of time felonts should serve in prison, and lodged it in six men. 
These men are thus called upon to discharge the double duty 
of judges and the board of pardons. Only men capable of 
measuring up tio a standard of conduct that would preclude 
small prejndioes, easy indifference, and the pressure of all im- 
proper influences should be appointed on such a board. 

Third, I would not look favorably upon- the judiciary being 
represented on the parole board. I believe we have a better 
[►ractice in Ohio. We call upon the prosecuting attorney and 
trial judge for information and whatever impressions they may 
have received during tihe trial, that may be helpful to the parole 
board. It may sound like heresy, but I believe the average judge 
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is unfitted by bm habit of thought as an attoraey to ^e a prA 
claas or ideal paroling officer. 

Fourth, I see no objection to having a physician on the board. 
of parole. This would depend somerwhat on the jnriBdlction of 
the board of parole. If the State haa one board that would pass 
on all paroles from all institntions, it might be well to have a 
physician on the board ; but if there is a board of parole for each 
prison, I would not think this necessary. 

I would say in this connectJOQ that on biisinees matters, I 
favor a central board of control, but when it conies to the matter 
of parole. I believe it is better to have a board for each institation. 
The knowledge necessary to wise action in parole is mote iBti- 
mate than can be gained by a general board of parole. 

I would say in answer to your last question that I believe the 
members of the board of parole should be salaried. To do lie 
work eonscientiously, every case should be carefully reviewed by 
all the members of (he board, and the applica.tion for parole 
given a persona] hearing. This ia the custom at the Ohio State 
Reformatory and it consumes a great deal of time, and men 
cannot well afford to give that time without some compensation. 
While we do not have things to our entire liking here in Ohio, 
I feel that the system of parole from the Ohio State Reformatorj 
has much in it worthy of imitation. 

Oar board consists of six members appointed for six years, 
one retiring each year. It is non-partisan, non-political and is 
salaried. 

I am glad to say that the board as constitnted, donscientiood?, 
intelligently, — though probably not infallibly, — discharge their 
duties. The Buperintendent and chaplain jointly take the initia- 
tive in order that an inmate may get a hearing. While fliis I 
think is necessary to wise administration, the superintendent and 
diaplain should exercise this responsibility with great wiedinn. 
Very tnily yours, 

J. H. LEONARD, 
Sup^ntendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. INUOSTEIAL REFORMATORY. 

Do you think a marking and grading ^stem rfiould be applied 
to prison? when men are committed under the indetermina-te 
sentence? 
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Abb. Assuredly bo, 

2. Have you any suggestions to make as to the nature of such 
a marking and grading system? 

Ans. This would be dependent on ages and crime of those 
pommitted as well ae upon the character of the prison ,whether 
reformative or for punishment. 

3. How do you think a board of parole should be constituted? 
Ans. Dependent as in previous answer. If tiie parole system 

18 to apply to the State prisons and reformatories in the State, 
and there be but one parole board for the State, then to be con- 
stituted by the appointment of one jieraon from each of the boards 
of directors or managers of such prisons who in connection with 
the attorney-general, superintendent of prisons, and perhaps one 
more State ofli<;er would act as a parole board. In this State the 
reformatory is the only institution in which the parole law is 
effective and our board of managers are charged with its enforce- 
ment. 

4. Would you think it wise to have the judiciary represented in 
?ome way on the board of parole? 

Aoe. No sir. For the reason that they have no means for 
keeping in touch with the prison life of the prisoner. They are 
empowered to use tbeir judgment in imposing sentence based on 
evidence presented at that time, and with a knowledge of the fact 
that the prisoner may under certain prescribed regulations become 
eligible to release on parole^ and they would necessarily have to 
be governed by the recommendation of the member of the i>arole 
board from the respective institutions as to the advisability of 
granting a parole. 

5. Would you think it wise to have a competent physician on 
the board? 

Ans, Not necessarily. Any necessity for the services of a physi- 
cian would be required in the individual prison, before the name 
of the prisoner would be presented to the parole board, if on 
account of ill iiealth. A competent physician on the board might 
be an aid in confirming the report of the prison physician. 

6. Should any members of the board be salaried? 

Ans. Assuredly so. If organized as a State board, which would 
require their meeting at one central point at stated periods. 
T. B. PATTON, 

Superintendent. 
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United Status Prison at Leavenwobth. 

During the last year, as a member of the Stiite Prison ImproFC- 
ment Commission appointed bj- Governor Higgins, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mr. S. J. BarrowB, has visited a number of the most 
important prisons in the United States in which structural 
changes have recently been made or are under way. He also 
visited various European prisons and secured plans of some of 
them. 

Of the American prisons, the United States prison at Leaven- 
worth is most interesting because of certain peculiarities of 
structure and also because of the great extent to which prison 
labor has been utilized in building it. The architect, Mr. W. S. 
Barnes of St. Ix>ui.s, has furnished data from which a brirf 
deecription of the plans has been made. We present also a aeri«B 
of illustrations, which will give some idea of the magnitude and 
general structure of the prison. 

DBSCEIPTION OP THE PRISON. 

The original plan of the building was designed after an inspec- 
tion of the principal prisons of Europe and of the larger State 
institutions in the United States. It has a rated capacity of 
twelve hundred prisoners and consists of four cell wings radiated 
from a central rotunda which controls the oversight of the cell 
wings with the least number of guards and watdtes. The ceil 
wings are of differeiat dimensions; two smaller wings contaia 
210 cells each and the two larger front wings 390 cells each; the 
object of the division of the cells of the four wings being to 
facilitate the management and also permitting a classification 
of the prisoners on the basis of discipline, and also permitting 
the separation of the habitual criminal from those of minor, or 
first offense. 

The cells in these fofir wings are partly of masonry and partly 
of steel construction, the doors of the cells being sliding doors 
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operated by the most approved device. The cell blocks are five 
stories in hflight and stand in the middle of the cell wings facing 
the ojien corridors about sixteen feet from the exterior walls of 
the cell wings and thdre is a space of eight or ten feet above the 
cell blocks between the top cells and the ceiling of the cell 
building. The cell wings are heated by a blast system of hot 
air keeping the fresh air at a temperatiire of about 75 degrees, 
which maintains an average temperature in each cell wing of 
about 70 degrees controlled by thermostats. Separate exhaust 
pipes connect with each cell carrying the vitiated air in individual 
pipes to the baeement where they are collected into a large duct 
and exhausted by electric fans through towers to the atmoephere. 
These ventilating ducts, as well as alj plumbing pipes, valves, 
fittings, etc., are located in a utility corridor between the banks 
of ceils, and are all inaccessible to the prisoners. 

Each cell contains an extra heavy all vitrified water-closet 
operated by a pwsh-button and in each cell there is an electric 
lifdit and a sanitary wash-basin. Provision is also made for a 
cabinet for the reception of books, drinking cup, clothes closet 
and a looking- glass ; this cabinet being uniform throughout the 
institution. 

The prison In general is bnilt in the form of a rectangle enclos- 
ing about thirteen acres in extent surrounded by a wall on three 
Bides and by two main cell buildings, which form the enclosure 
on the fourth side. The wall is built of an average height of thirty 
feet above the grade of the enclosure and is provided with guard 
towers for supervision, but the unusual height of the wall obviates 
the necessity of controlling the top of the wall with additional 
guards, as it is impossible to scale a wall thirty feet in hedght. 

The principal peculiarity of a prison of this design, is that 
it has various departments which are so planned and amanged 
that the entire functions of the iuetitution can be conducted 
under one roof and without taking the prisoners out of the build- 
ing. That is to say, a detail of prisoners can be taken from 
their cells to any part of the building, to the dining-room, chapel, 
hospital, school rooms, work shops, kitchen, bakery, refrigerating 
department, and other places, at night as well as. in the daytime. 
There is an unns^al and ample provision for school rooms and 
a library. The dining-room is served directly from the kitchen 
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department and seats thirteen bandred prisoners. It ia lighted 
from all sides and from the roof and le wainscoted with marble 
to a height of about ten feet. There are no columns in this room, 
the roof being of trussed construction. ■ The heating and ventilat- 
ing is by the blast system, the same ae is used in the cell winga 
The storage cellars are all refrigerated from a refrigerating plant 
which fnmiahes manufactured ice and refrigerated drinking water 
aa well as large refrigerators for storage of meats, vegetables, 
milk, butter, ^gs and other provisions. The baJtery is fanilt 
entirely of enameled white brick, including two sixteen-foot dia- 
meter rotary ovens. The entire mechanical plant is operated by 
electricity generated in separate boiler houses, which contains 
a battery of ten boilers and a generating plaint of about 1000 
kilowatt capacity. Of course, the entire institution is lighted by 
electricity, both arc and incandescent. Within the euicloeute 
there is a separate tuberculosis hospital, a laundry and bath- 
room, tailor, tin, carpenter and other shops, storehouses, and 
the usual other adjuncts necessary for its management. 

The administration offices are ia the center of the building and 
in front, and consist of the offices of the warden, deputy warden 
and the guards, the armory, photographic and measuring identifi- 
cation bureau, with a reception room and waiting rooms for 
visitors. 

The residences of the warden and deputy warden are built 
outside of the prison enclosure and are separate residences. Thia 
was done according to the wish expressed by the attorney-general, 
who felt that the warden's family should have more privacy than 
could be had if constructed directly in connection with the 
prison. 

Railroad switches from two railways enter through ca^^ into 
prison grounds for the delivery of fuel and provisions. 

Outside of the prison enclosure is being built a corral fov'^ 
teams and the stock which operate the v^etable farm aoA-'ilb 
the hauling for the entire prison. /^yil' 

All of the work has been executed by the employment of prlHk 
labor at a great saving to the government, and while in tfl 
beginning this seemed an arduous undertaking it has become 
organized to such an extent that we can perform this work even 
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better than cam be performed by contractors using skilled labor. 
TV iuBtltution as it stands to-day is not equaled in the world. 

Uril-IZATION OP PRISON LABOIl. 

The 9ucee*< achieved in the utilization of prison labor is largely 
due to the admirable still of Warden R. W. McClaughry in 
hnndllQ'g men and to the success of his superintendent of con- 
stmotion in teaching prisoners various trades and industries. 

Thi* work was conducted at a great disadvantage owing to the 
fiict that the prifwners had to be itiaiched tvmn the old prison 
nt Leavenworth three miles out in ihi^ mornlu}; and the s<irae 
distance back at night. A stockade was first built and a' long, 
hw building, which could be used as dormitory and dining-room. 
The amount of work done by prison latwr may be judged from 
some of the following items. We quote from memoranda of the 
estimated value of construction inateriats made by convicts with 
the eslinmted market value of labor perforaie-J by convicts in 
construction work. The estimate waa for work up to Septembt-r 
8, 1903 : 

Excavation. 

45ft,000 cubic yards at 35 cts. per yard $157,500 00 

Excavating sewers, 17,000 cubic yards, at 50 cts. 

per yard 8,500 00 

Grading. 

930,000 cubic yards, at 28 cts. jier yard 260,400 00 

Concrete footings, for floors, walls and founda- 
Uons, 75,000 cubic yards, at |5.40 per yard 406,000 00 

Stone quarried. 
115,000 perches, at ?2.00 per perch 230,000 00 

Rough atone laid. 
46,000 perches, at |2.50 per perch 115,000 00 

Brick laid in. walls. 
49,000,000 bricks laid in wbIIs, at ?ir.00 per 
thousand 533,000 CO 
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Stone-ciitting on native stone. 

173,000 feet, at 10 cts. per square foot 417,300 W\ 

I 
i^tone-dftting. 
Heavy water tal»le of native ntoae, 13,500 liaeal 

feet, at |1.0O per foot ISiSOft 00 

Making pitch faceashler on native stone, 88,000 

lineal feet, at 35 cts. per lineal foot 30,800 00 

58.000 lineal feet, at 10 cts. per lineal foot 5,800 00 

Miscellaneous stone-ctittinfff natioe stone. 
2,000 lineal feet, cui^ing and crossing, at 25 cts. 

per lineal foot 500 00 

netting of Bedford stone ciit by contract. 
10,000 lineal feet, at 75 cts. per liaeal foot 7,500 00 

Cutting Bedford stone. 

11.500 cubic feet, at Sl.OO jter cubic foot 11,500 00 

Setting 11,500 cubic feet, at 25 cts. per foot 2,875 00 

35,500 cubic feet, at f 1.75 62,125 00 

Setting 35,500 cubic feet, at 35 cts. per cubic foot. 12,525 00 

Stone ioalks and steps. 
3,000 square feet, at 10 cts. yier square foot 300 00 

Cutting and setting Hatcmntle, Ark., stone. 

3,000 cubic feet, at S52.0O per cubic foot 6,000 00 

Setting 3,000 cubic feet, at 75 cts. per foot 2,250 00 

Setting plumbing fixtures. 
Setting 474 water-cloeets, including piping, at 

112 each 5,688 00 

Sotting 14 alate stall urinals, including piping, at 

$14 each 190 00 

Betting 448 lavatoriesi, including piping 3,584 00 

Betting 8 large slop sinks, at fS each 64 00 

Setting 12 tai^ water sinks, including piping, 

at J8 each 96 00 
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BoildiDg 2 sewer flush tanks, including material, 

1150 each....' |300 00 

Setting 28 bell traps, at |2 each 50 00 

Laying 650 feet of 12 and 15 in. ca^t sewer, (1.00 

per ft 650 00 

Laying 1,450 feet of 3 to 6 in. cast iron sewer, $1.00 

per ft 1,450 00 

I,aying 3,500 feet of S inch wnter main, at ?1.00 

j>er ft 3,500 00 

Trying 3,000 feet of 6 inch wiiter main, at |1.00 

per ft 3,000 00 

ijaying 1,420 feet of 3 inch water main, at 75 cts. 

per ft 1,055 00 

liaying 3,120 feet of ll/i: and 2 in. water main, at 

10 cts. per ft. 312 00 

f>laie roofs laid. 
6T5 squares, at $8.00 per squai-e ■ 5,400 00 

Tile roofs laid. 
323 squares, at flO.OO per sqnare 5,250 00 

Copper sheathinp and roofs. 
Putting down, 7,760 square feet, at ?1.0O per foot. 7,760 00 

Flashing and ridges. 
Placing 2,700 lineal feet 558 00 

Dovyn spouix. 
Placing 1,650 lineal feet, at 35 cts. per foot. 577 50 

Copper gutters. 
Placing 4,580 lineal feet, at 25 cts. per foot 1,145 00 

Metal l<ith work. 
Placing 96,000 lineal feet, 14 in. cast i>ipe, at 5 ets. 

per foot 4,800 00 

Placing 11,000 square yards of metal lath, at 10 

cts. per yard 1,1*"> 00 
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netting cant iron work, 
300 tons ca^t iron, set, at (8.00 per ton (2,400 00 

Setting structural Htc^l v;ork. 
860 tODB Bteel work, erected at f 12.00 per ton Lfr,320 00 

Labor, plastcrUig. 
62,000 square yards, at 30 cts. a stiuare yard 18,600 00 

Cemett't floor fininh. 
78,000 square feet cement floors' laid, at 15 cts, 
per square foot :.. 11,700 00 

Cement stairs. 
3 sets of cement stairs constructed at f 05.00 ea^li. 325 00 ; 

Setting cell work m cell icings. 
1,872 days, at $1.25 per day 2,340 00 ' 

Setting iron stairs. 
19 stairs set, at $50.00 each 950 00 i 

Granitoid wallcs laid. \ 

1,800 square feet, at 15 cts. per square foot 270 00 j 

Steel sheet doors. 
Setting 24 sbeet steel doors 850 00 

Carpenter vjork. 
Manuftichiring and setting of exterior window 
frames and doors in all buildings, and general 
carpenter work. 24,500 00 

Grating uHndows and doors made and set, including locks, hinges, 

and fastenings. 
52,600 square feet, at 55 cts. per square foot 28,875 00 

Glass set in place. 
6,800 liglits, at B cts. each 340 00 
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' Painting. 

, 70,000 square yards painting, at 10 cts. per yard. . |7,000 00 

haying railroad (rack, including grading and 
making ties S,(iWr 00 

Waff on roads. 
Making wagon roads, 4,380 days, at fl.2€ a day. . 5,475 00 

328 dayfi lor teams, at |3.00 [.er day 984 00 

Developing quarry. 
For stripping and developing quarry, 82,000i days 
, at 11.25 per day 1(^,500 00 

I Electrical vrork. 

: Setting poles and general labor, 1,100 days, at 

I 12.25 per day 2,475 00 

Marble setting in mew hall. 
I 3,375 square feet, at 30 cts. per fo«t 843 75 

I Setting stone work in kitchen. 

\ 8*7 square feet, at 25 cts. per foot 211 75 

Preparing slone-mwing plant. 
300 days, at |2.50 per day 750 00 

Setting ioilers. 
200 days, at f 2.25 per day 450 00 

Installing machinery and fittings in ice plant. 
1)20 days, at $1.25 per day 775 OO 

Labor on steam fitting, 
m days, at »1.50 per day 645 00 

Laying enameled bnck. 
9M0O brick, at $20.00 per thousand 1,920 00 

Laying fire-hrick. 
106,000- flre-brick, at $20.00 per tliousand 2,120 00 
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Freight cars imloaded. 
1,824 cars unloaded, at |5.00 per car 19^20 Ofl 

Blacksmith work. 
General repairs, making tools for all r >:haniea, 
10,000 days, at |1 ^ per day ! 12,500 00 

•S'rtnd hauled. 
14,720 loads, at 75 cts. per load 11,040 00 



We have given above only the items in which prison latoor 
was employed in preparing or laying down or erecting material. 
To these items must be added the cost of a large amount of 
material that was necessarily bought outside. It is calculated 
tiiat the government saved fifty cents on a dollar in building 
the prison by prison laibor compared with what it would have 
coet to give flie work out to contract, and tiie work has been 
much better done. The results achieved are more remarkable 
when we remember that the majority of the prison populatiM 
at Leavenworth is composed of ranchmen, farmers, Negroes and 
Indians, with very few skilled mechanics among them. The 
enameled brick walls in the kitchen were larid up on one side lij 
an luidian .aud on the other side by a Negro, both of whwn had 
learned their trade in prison. 

The total cost of the prison if made by contract in the open 
market, would be over two million dollars. 
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The Nctv York Shite (.ouference of Charities and Correction 
held its meeting in Nmi' York, November 14, 19D6. The Com- 
mittee on the " Treatment of the Criminal " consisted of the 
following members: S. J. Barrows, (Chairman), N'ew York; 
Frederic Almy, Buffalo; Mrs. William W. Armstrong, Rochester; 
Bdmond J. Butler, New York; George Dejo, Warden ClintOD 
Prison, Dannemora; Mrs. Henry P. GrifBn, White Plains; Samuel 
B. Hamburger, New York; Hon. Thomas W. Hynes, Brooklyn; 
Addison Johnson, Warden Sing Sing Prison, Hon. Thomas J. 
Lantry, New York; Hon. Julius M. Mayer, New York; Hon. 
Thomas Murphy, Buffalo; Mrs. Marcia Chace Powell, Ohent; and 
Col. Joseph F. Scott, Super iaten dent Elmira Reformatory. 

The following is the report of the committee, which was signed 
by all bnt two members ; 

In certain respects the [>eopIe of New York may look upon 
their prison system with reasonable satisfaction, for this State 
has been a progressive and even a pioneer State in the field of 
prison reform. In some respects, however, our prison system is 
notably weak. The influence of this Conference may wisely be 
Merted in perfecting it. In this report, therefore, attention will 
be called to various directions in which, according to the belief 
of the committee, the penal system of the State may be further 
developed and improved.. 

Suggestions from each member of the committee were invited 
by the chairman. AH the suggestions llius received have been 
embodied in the reporl, and a large raagoritj' of the members of 
the committee have seen this report and assented to its con- 
eiusieiLS. 

It is gratifying to note that the legislature at its last session 
anthorized the appointment of two commissions with reference 
to our penal system., One of these relates to the remodeling of 
State prison* or the construction of nefr ones, also the disposititm 
to be made of the Eastern Reformatory at Napanoch. A second 
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commissiou relates to the subjcel of probation, its further develop- 
ment and iniprovement. 'niese commissions, duly appointed by 
the Governor, are now pureiiing their investigatione ; and this ■ 
committee does not wish to anticiimte their reports. The crea- , 
tion of the first commission would eeein to show that the Tjegisia- . 
tiire is aroused to the fact that *iuch prii*ons as Bing Sing and j 
Anbum do not meet the requirements of a civilized community 
and that they must either be remodeled or supplanted by new 
and better structures. 

As til probation, the exj>erienee of the last four yeai-s in this 
State has clearly demonstrated, as it has in other States, that 
probation ie an essential, beneficent and economical feature of 
3 judicial -system, and the great question before the commissi(»i 
charged with this in(juiry is to show how the whole work can 
be systematized and co-ordinated, and how the law and its ad- 
ministration can be made more efficient. 

Notwithstanding that the State early began to grapple with 
the problem of child saving and various salutary laws were 
passed and societies o^anized for this pnriM)»e, the establish- 
ment of the juvenile court filled a veritable gap and introduced 
a new and beneficent tendency. Beyond question this is the moBt 
distinguished achievement in American jurisprudence of recent 
yeara and "New Yorit was among the firet States, under the lead 
of the x-ity of Buflalo, to adopt it. Its establishment shows thnt 
we are gradually coming to the consciousness that children, who 
may be projjer subjects for edueation and discipline, are hot to 
be treated and branded as criminals. A court established for 
their treatment should rather be an educational and paternal 
than a drastic and punitive institution. There is hardly a city 
in which the jnvenile conrt has l^een established where a fresh 
impulse has not been given to the study of preventive measures 
for jnvenile delinquency and a new sense of social responsibility 
developed. After a recent insi)ectii>n of the juvenile court of I 
TndianapoIiiR, and a study also of the i-emarkable work of Judge 
Lindsey of Denver, the chairman of this committee is deeply 
impressed with the fi'*^* opportunity of the judge and of the 
probation officer in this field, and of the opportunity which is 
likewise furnished for the co-operation of intelligent and humane 
persona in this preventive and corrective work. The -spectacle 
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at Indianapolis of so large a miniber of bnsinees men, teachers, 
lawyers and others rallying around the court ie certainly inapiring. 
That city seems to have demonstrated better than any other 
turn far paid workers can be profitably reinforced by intelligcoit 
and devoted volunteers. 

New York was the first State to lead the way in the adoptiom 
of the indeterminate sentence. Two members of the committee, 
one of them a judge of long experience, and the other equally 
eiperieneed as a prison warden, both ui'ge a general adoptioin of 
the indeterminate sentence. In the opinion of one of them, the 
time has come for the removal of the maximum limit to such 
sentences. It is not surprising that wise and experienced judges 
no longer wish to take the responsibility when they send a man 
to priwm, of deciding on jnst what day he shall come out, nor 
even of fixing the minimum or ma^fimum time in months or years. 
The moet important thing for a judge to decide is whether a 
person who has committed an offense is a fit subject for proba- 
tioui; and if not. whether he should be removed from society for 
discipline and correction. The i-esponsibility of deciding when 
this discipline has become effective and when the offender may be 
conditionally released should not be thrown upon the judge alone, 
but upon authorities constituted especially for this purpose. If 
in addition to medical and administrative authority, it seems 
advisable to have jiidicial authority represented on onr boards 
of parole, such provision can be made. New York has taken 
the lead in this direction by providing in the law establishing 
the Hart's Island Reformatory for Misdemeanants, that the courts 
and judges committing to that institution shall be represented 
on its board of parole by one member from each court. Judges 
are also represented on the board of parole of the Bedford Re- 
formatory. 

But the best constituted parole board will work in the dark 
in determining the qualifications of a prisoner for parole unless 
means are provided by which the prisoner may himself demon- 
Ktrate his fitness for conditional release. It is not extremely 
difficult for a physician to tell when a patient has reached the 
stage of physical convalescence, and it is safe for him and for the 
community to have him leave the hospital ; and though the condi- 
tions are more difficult, it is not impossible to devise a system 
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of tests and conditions wbicb a prisoner must meet and fulfill, 
that wilt fairly reveal his fitness for tentative release. Sach a 
system was devised by Maconochie and applied with great sncoess 
by Sir Walter Orofton. Nowhere has it been better devetoped 
than nnder Mr. Brockway in oar own Btate. It is a metbod 
applicahle to prisoners of all classes, whether juveniles or adults, 
misdemeanahts or felons. It has enccessfnlly been applied in 
State prisons as well as in reform:) tories. With the extension 
of the indeterminate sentence, we urge the adoption in all penal 
institutions of a system of grading and marking whose object 
shall be, not simply to enforce obedience to a set of prismi rules, 
bnt to develop the industrial, physical, moral and intellectnal 
capacity of the prisoner. T'nder such a system, prisoners are 
better fitted for release, and parole boards will know better 
when to release them. The marking and grading system wonid 
be of further help in another direction, since it not only indicates 
those who are fitted for release, but those who by defect of char- 
acter or constitution may need longer or even permanent deten- 
tion. It is a defect of our present system that we imprison men 
who might better be put on probation ; that we keep in prison mcu 
who might better be liberated, and that we liberate men who 
ought to be permanently detained. 

No adequate provision has yet been made for distinguishing 
between accidental and habitual offenders. Yet it is of the 
utmost importance that when a prisoner is convicted of an offense, 
the judge should know whether or not he is dealing with na 
habitual offender. Under the system of identiflcation recently 
perfected, it is now possible to establish the identity of any 
human being as a matter of record. The State of New Yra-k 
has here again been pn^n-essive in establishing a Staite Bureau 
of Identification, which applies to all offenders committed to 
the State prisons of New York, and co-operation of other States 
is invited. A limited application of the finger print system is 
also in use in New York city. What is needed is a more thor- 
ough development and extension of this system throughout the 
State, so that the data thus secured may be available for the 
court, where such knowledge would l)e of great value to the ju^;e 
in deciding whether probation or what other form of discipline 
and correction should be used. 
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With the system of probation thiere is no longer need of tie 
comedy and tragedy of the short sentence, illustrated as it has 
been in our own and other countriee, to the knowledge of the 
chairman, by the sending of men or women 200 and eren 300 times 
to prison. Under a probation system and under a system of fines 
whidi the offender may work out while on probation, the judge 
may now give the offender all the opportunity he needs without 
change of environment or without imprisonment; but when the 
resources of probation are exhausted it is idle to commit offenders 
for brief and definite periods of imprisonment. They should be 
comraitted under an indeterminate sentence and a marking sys- 
tem until th^ have fulftlled the testa prescribed in the law for 
conditional release. Eepecially is this true in the legal treat- 
ment of drunkenness. Now^here is the ghastly failure of onr 
penal system more evident. The first offender, op rather let us 
say the corrigiible offender, should first be treated with probation, 
nnder which many cases can be saved. When probation fails, 
treatment in an inebriate hospital for a prolonged period ^iioald 
follow, under which many ca.sea would recover. These hospitals 
should be maintained nnder strict discipline, and release should 
be on parole. For incorrigible inebriates permanent detention 
should be provided. 

As to the administration of our prisons, two members of the 
committee, both of them prison wardeira, have called attention 
to the great importance of a proper selection of guards ajid 
attendants. "My exijerience," eays one of them, " ha:s been that 
poor subordinate officers have been of great hindrance in the 
proper treatment of the criminal and a great stumbling block 
to successful prison administration. If men are to be reformed, 
the reformation cannot be accomplished by men who need reform- 
ing themselves. I do not know," continues this officer, " how we 
are to get a prison officer of a higher type, but we should have 
them and they should have some training in their work if we are 
to accomplish good results." 

Since the requirements of the civil service have not yet met 
all the needs of our prison system, the diificulty may be remedied 
to some extent perhaps by the establishment here as abroad of 
schools of training for prison officers. 
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l^e State of New Yorjt hae never recovered fpom the prostra- 
tion of itB prison industries which reenlted from the enactment 
of the amendment to the constitution, forbidding the sale of 
prison-made j;ood« in the op«i market. Tn the three State pris- 
ons, Aubnm, Sing Sing and Dannemora, indnstriea are well 
establi^ed and the effect of the change of system is now not 
felt, but in several of the State penitentiaries and in nearly all 
of the jails, the idleness resulting from this measure has never 
been overcome and remains at present one of the most appalling 
features of onr prison system. The only way it can be corrected 
without a change in the constitution is by centralizing the control 
of all prison indnstrie*. or by placing all prisoners violating 
State laws under State control. A prison system by which 
thousands of men are kept in enforced idleness in prisons and 
penitentiariffl is a gross injustice both to the prisoner and to the 
taxpayer. Every jail and penitentiary- in which men are kept in 
idleness is an institution for promoting vagabondage and crime. 

In many of the States, prisoners are not only self-supporting, 
but are able to earn conaiderable sums of money with which 
to support their families while in prison and to aid in re-establish- 
ing them-'clveft on their release. It is an unpardonable defect 
of the prison system of New York that while men moi-e than 
earned their cost of maintenance twenty yeflrs ago, they do not 
do it now. It is a curious anomaly created by our constitutional 
amendment that though e\ery State in the -Union can sell prison- 
made goods in New York State, we cannot sell in our own market 
the poods made in our prisons, nor even sell them in other States. 
This anomaly ought enrely to be corrected by the people of New 
York, and it can be corrected withont a return to the evils of the 
contract sy&tem. 

The limits of this paper forbid any further elaboration. We 
can only recapitulate in conclusion the suggestions already made 
and briefly enumerate others concerning which there is no time 
for argnment. Every one of these sug^ie^tionB is founded on prin- 
ciples set forth by our National Prison Assooiatiooi : nearly all 
of them have been tried with success in other States or countries. 
They are as follows : 

Every means should be taken to strengthen the sense of individ- 
ual and of social responsibility, to multiply the forces of pre- 
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CMition, to improve the physical and mO'pail condition of onr cities, 
to multiply kindergartens, schools, playgrounds, manual train- 
ing and every form of social betterment. The forces which de- 
velop virtue are more potent in reducing crime than the forces 
which snppress vice. Prohibitions may be useful, but education 
in the habits of industry and sobriety is still better. The police- 
man, judge or prison warden cannot do the wort in court or 
prison which ought to be done in and by the community. 

Imprisonm^iit Miould not be the first, but the last resort in 
dealing with offenders. The scope and functions of the children's 
court may be enlarged, and its efficiency increased by the coopera- 
lion of teachers and citizens. 

The probation system both. for adults and juvenile offenders 
should be improved and extended. 

The discipline of persons uuder arrest should not begin until 
after their conviction ; they should have an opportunity to work 
on their own account while awaiting trial. 

Measures should be taken to distinguish in the courts as well 
as in prison, habitual criminals from first or accidental offenders. 

InAeciles and feeble-minded ])eraons should no longer be pun- 
ished as if tliey were responsible; they should be placed under 
proper custodial care. 

-\11 adult persons convicted of violating State laws should be 
dealt with by the State and committed to its custody. 

The State should asErume control of all penal institutiona, 
juvenile reformatpries excepted. This would insure better classifi- 
cation, greater economy and uniform treatment. 

Prison industries should likewise be centralized under State 
control. No prisoner capable of work should remain in idleness. 
Prisoners should be allowed to share Hie proceeds of their labor, 
a part of which should be available for their families. 

Prison administration shoiild be entirely free from the influence 
of partisan politics. 

Jails should be used Only as secure houses of detention for 
these aiwaiting trial. 

The syBtem of paying sheriffs so much per head and so much 
per diem for every prisoner kept in their custody is liable to tJie 
greatest abuse, for it is to the interest of the sheriff to have as 
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many prison^^ a^ posBible. li should be replaced tbron^ont 
tte State bj tlie salary system. 

The indeterminate (Bentente should be extended to all but capital 
offences and applied to both felons and misdemeanao'ts. It should 
be accompanied by a grading and marking system. There should 
be a reformatory for misdemeanants outside of New York citj 
equal in equipment to that at Elmira. Medical and judicial au- 
thority may well be represented on all boards of parole, which 
should be absolutely unpartisan. 

Proper means should be taken to secure a better grade of prison 
guards. 

The physical condition of our prisons should be made to eon- 
form to the highest requirements of modem sanitation. Luiurr 
should be excluded. Light and air are necessities. Radical meas- 
ure too ^ould be taken to prevent the spread of tuberculoeis 
among prisoners and its spread in the community after their 
release. 

All prisoners without exception should be released only tenta- 
tively. The opportuaity which the State thus gives to the com- 
mnnity to help the paroled man should be improved by generous 
and hujnane citizens. 

Any prisoner or probationer who can furnish conclusive proof 
that he has lived an honest and law-abiding life for a period 
of five years after his conviction may be rewarded by expunging 
all record of his conviction. 

All professional criminals and incorrigible offenders should 
be permainently s^regated by the State. 
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Mhmobial Minute.. 
The following minute was nnamimously adopted by the Ex^u- 
tive &>niinKtee : 

William Marshall Fitts Bound, for nearly twenty years the 
corresponding secretarr of this association, was bom at 
Pawtucket, Bbode laland, on the twenty-sixth day of Mai^h, 1845, 
and died at Acushnet, Massachusetts on the second day of Janu- 
ary, 1906. He received a New England academic education and 
for a while studied in the HaTvardi Medical School, but did not 
graduate owing to ill health. Brown University in 1892 bestowed 
upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

In 1872 he was appointed 'United States Commissioner to the 
World's Fair which was held in Vienna the following year and 
had charge of the New England Department. He then became a 
jopmalist and worked on papers in BoBton antd this city. In 
1877 he married Miss Ellen Minor Thomas, grand-dau^ter of 
Hon. Charles .Minor of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, who survives 
him. In January 1881 he became a member of our executive 
committee and in November 1882 our corresponding secretary. 
This position he resigned on August 30, 1900, on the gronmd of 
HI health. His later work was in Boston, both in penology and 
joomaliam. 

Mr. Bonnd was sincerely interested in all schemes for social 
betterment and both ofBcially and privately prominent in their 
promotion. He had a leading part in the reorganization of the 
National Prison Association and was its secretary and one of its 
directoPB. He was a delegate to prison congresses in Rome, Paris, 
St. Petersburg and Brussels. 

When Mr. Frederick G. Burnham in 1887 conceived the happy 
idea of establishing on a farm at Canaan, New York, an institu- 
tiffnal training school for unruly boys he called in Mr. Round a£ 
adviser, and Mr. Bound lived s* the farm at intervals for several 
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jeaTB, down to 1893, as director. For the easier handling of his 
trying charges be introduced the cottage ajsCem, and ■also the 
" mill " system ' whereby the obedient could pay by their good 
conduct tor certain extras and privities. On the farm he organ- 
ized his employees into an order which he called appropriately, 
the " Order of St. Christopher," for the training of a»piraats to 
positiooB in public institutions. 

After leaving the farm he lived at College Point, L. I., and 
there had for a while the care of a small oirpiian aejlum. 

In early life he wrote under the pen name of Rev. Peter Peimot 
and published several books : " Achsab " a New England life- 
study, Boston, 1876; "Torn and Mended" 1876; "Child Marian 
Abroad," 1877; "Hal, the story of a clodhopper," 1880; " Rose- 
croft, a story of common places and common i>e«ple," 1881. 

The Prison Association was however, during the years of his 
connection with it his chief concern and no one who heard, him 
plead for it in public or observed his conduct in comtact witii its 
beneficiaries needed to be assured that the prisouer had in him a 
wise friend and helper. We gratefully record our appreciation of 
his long and enthusiastic services. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Fob the Twki.vb Uonthb Bndinq Decbmbbb 31, 190^. 



CUEKBNT FUND. 

Balance in MIecluiiidce Naitional Bimk, 
Janoapy 1, 1905 |4,253 54 



f 4,253 51 



Income : 
Donations received, twelve moatha. . . . f 11,901 20 
New Yorii State Reformatory, twelve 

months. 1,200 00 

BoitB (13Q East 15th Street), twelve 

; montiw 561 00 

I — : 13,662 20 



Gxpendituree : 

of agency in New Yorii cil^ 

for persons under arrest, on proba- 
tion in care of the Association, dis- 

chained convicts and general relief 

work $8,068 16 

Expenae of State organization, prison 

and jail inspection and county work, 3,253 88 
Beal estate expenses including taxes, 

aaseasments, water rents, insurance, 

interest on mortgage, etc., etc 1,502 29 



112,814 33 

Balance on hand December 31, 1906 5,101 41 
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Statement ok the Reserve Fund. 

Balance on hand Jannarj 1, 1905 $2,649 17 

Interest received thereon from the New York Life 

Insurance and Tnist Co. to December 31, 1905. . 80 06 

Balance at credit of reserve fond, Itecember 31, 1905, 1^29 23 



J. SEELY WARD, JR., 

Treasurer. 

We hereby certify that we have examined the. books, accounts 
and vouchers of the Prison Association of New York for the 
decal, year ending December 31, 1905, and that the above state- 
ment is correct in all respects. 

TOWNSEND & DIX. 
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COUHTY COHHITTEES. 



In order to secure proper attention to local conditions,' and co- 
operation with reference to the general prison system of the 
Stale, the plan of organization of the Prison A^ciatiori of New 
York involves the formation of a corresponding and cooperating 
committee in each connty of the State. The persons in the fol- 
lowing counties have accepted such positions and additional lists 
of members are in preparation : 

Broome county.— Residence, Binghamton, Dr. J. G. Ortoo,,H. 
M. Beecher, Austin S. Bump, D. H. Carver, Dr. J. M. Parrington, 
6. J. Hirshman, E. C. Tiehener, William A. White. 

Cattaraugus county. — Re«idence, Portville, Hon, W. B. Merse- 
reao. 

Caynga county. — Residence, Anbnrn, Frank W, Richardson, 
Dr. Cheeseman, Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, Mrs. Mary C. Beardsley, 
Frederick Sefton, M. D., Rev. E. W. Miller. 
j Chemung county. — Residence, Elmira, Z, R. Brockway, Rev. 
|wjlliam T. Henry, W. C. Peebles, Mrs. J. H. Pierce, Hon. Charles 
!R. Pratt, Thereon H. Wales, M. D. 

j Chenango county. — Residence, Norwich, Nelson P. Bonny, J. L. 
Ray, Rev. Daniel W. Dexter. 

Clinton county. — Residence, Plattsbur^, James Eckersley, W. 
C. Pike. 

Delaware county. — Residence, Delhi, Andrew J. Nicol, James 
K. Penfield. 

i Erie county. — Resilience, Buffalo, A. G. Sherman, George B. 
jRell, C. B. Armstrong. 

iex county. — Residence, Keene Centre, John Martin, Mrs. 
John Martin, Horace Nye, Mrs. Lilian Winch. 

Genesee county. — Residence, Bafavia, H. J. Eurkhart. 

fireene county. — Residence, Greenville, Cha«. P. McCabe; resi- 
fenee, Catskill, J. I. Olney, Jeremiah Day. 

I Herkimer county.— Residence, Herkimer, O. H. Deck, M. D. 
\ -iefferson county.— -Residence, Watertown, J. C. Knowlton, Je^se 
!^. Adams, Rev. Richard G. Keyes. 
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LiriDgBtOD countf. — Residence, Geneaeo, Dr. John H. Uilne; 
resideiKe, Dansville, Dr. James H. Jackson, A. 0. Bonnell. 

Monroe county. — Residence, BochcBter, William E. Sutherland, 
Judge Artliur E. Sutherland, Quincy Van Vooriiis. 

MoQ^mery county. — Residence, Fonda, W. Frotbingham, J. 
0. Caton. 

Oneida county. — Residence, Clinton, Rev. E. P. Powell. 

Onondaga county. — Residence, Syracuse, A. B. Blo^ett, J. C. 
Carson, Heury JJ. Hyde, Rev. E. W. Mundy. 

Ontario county. — Residence, Canandaigua, Dr. C. T, Mitchell; 
residence, Seneca Castle, Leri Page. 

Osw^o county. — Residence, Oswego, C. H. Butler, Gilbert Mol- 
lisou. 

St. Lawrence county. — Residence, Canton, Charles Caldwell, 
Wsrth Chamberlain, Mrs. D. L. Jackson, Dr. Payson, W. R, Rem- 
ington ; residence, OgdensbuTg, Robert J. Donahue, Bishop Heniy 
Gabriels. 

Steuben county. — Residence, Atlanta, H. C. Hatch; residence, 
Homellsville, B. F. Smith, M. F. Smith; residence, Hammonds- 
port, Monroe Wheeler. 

Wyoming county .7— Residence, Wareaw, H. E. Gumey. 
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HONORARY CORRESPONDING JIEMBERS. 



UNITED STATES. 

Alabama. — B. H. Dawson, Montgomery ; MisB Jalia S, Tntwiler, 
Livingston ; Mr». R. D. Jolinston, Birmingham. 

California. — Brainard F. Smith, Repreea, Sacnunento Co., OaJ, 

Colorado. — William F. Blocnm, Colorado Bpriogs. 

Connecticnt, — John C, Taylor, Hartford. 

Florida. — L. B. Wombwell, TallahasBee. 

Illinois.— Prof. C. R. Hendergon, Rev. H. H. Hart, Chicago. 

Indiana. — Thos. E. Ellison, Fort Wayne ; Alvin T. Hert, JelFer- 
eon. 

Kanaae. — John D. Milliben, MfPherson; R. W. McOlaughry, 
Fort Leavenworth. 

Louisiana. — Michael Heymaon, Clarence F. Low, New Orleans 

Maine. — William Sawyer, Portland. 

Massachusetts. — W. F. Spalding, Boston; P. B Sanltcrn. Con- 
cord. 

Michigan.— Levi L. Barbonr, Detroit; L. C. Storre, Lansing. 

Minnesota. — Samuel G. Smith, St. Paul; Austin H. Young, 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri. — Thos. P. Haley, Kansas City. 

New Jersey. — E. J. Anderson, TrentMi. 

New York. — Z. R. Brockway, Elmira. 

North Carolina.— Col. W. P. Beasley, Plymouth. 

North Dakota. — N. P. Boucher, Biemark. 

Ohio.— Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Man&fleld. 

Oregon.— Earl M. Wilbur, Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — I. J. Wigrtar, Philadelphia. 

Tenneasee.— Rev. P. L. Cobb, Rev. A. L. Phillips, Mrs. Z. N. 
Williams, Na^ville 

Texas.— John N. Henderson, Dallas; L. A. Whatley, Huutsville. 

Vermont. — L. D. Hazen, St. Johneburj. ^ 

Virginia.^Robert Stiles, Richmond. 
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Wisconsin. — Clarence Snyder, Hon. James E. Heg, A. 0. 
Wright, Madison. 

Washington. — John B. Catron, WaMa Walla ; Hon. Ernst Sister, 
Tacoma. 



FOREIGV COUNTRIES. 

BERMUDA. ! 

J. H. T. Jackson, Hamilton. 

j 
FRANCE. I 

A. Riviere, Secretary Socifet^ G^n^rale des PriBons, 14 Placff 
Danphine, Paris; Mons. Robin (pasteur), 21 Rue Piatt, Belle- 
ville, Paris; Mona. Honneville de Mai«an^, No. 7 Rne Peothi^vre, 
Paris; Dr. Paul Bailligre, 128 Boulevard Haussman, Paris; 8- 
B^renger, Vice President du Senat, 11 Rue Portalis, Paris. 

GERMANY. 
Jobann Wicbern, Rauhe Haus, Horn bei Hamburg; Herr H^iie-| 
mann, 250 Hammer Landstrasse, Horn bei Hamburg; Dr. FObrii^, 
President Tribunal of Justice, Hambui^; Pastor Winckleman of 
the Prison Association of Saxony; Hermann Adami, LL.D., 5 
Bismarckstrasse, Bremen. 

GREAT BRITAIN. j 

Alfred Davis, 13 St. Erniins Mansions, Westminster, Londtu, 
E. C; Dr. Maurice Davis, 11 Brunswick square, London, W. C; 
J. J. Henley, Local Government Board Inspector, New Govern- 
ment ollfice, Westminster, Txmdrwi, Eng. ; General Sir E. F. Dn 
Cane, London, Eng.; Florence Davenport Hill, Oxford, Eng.; Jo- 
hanna Margaret Hill, 62 Hagley road, Birmingham, Eng.; Flor 
ence Nightingale, 10 Sonth street, London, Eng,; William Tallack, 
Ex-Secretary Howard Association, ^ Itishopsgate street Without, 
London, Eng.; Walter R. Crefton, Calmoor Croft, Totton, Hamp- 
shire, Eng.; C. H. Hopwood, London, Eng.; John Macdonnell, 
London, Eng.; Lord James Hereford, London, Eng.; Leslie Scott, 
Esq., Liverpool, Eng.; E. Ru^les-Brise, Chairman of Directors 
of Convict Prison, Parliament street, London, Eng. ; Rev. J. W. 
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Horsley, St. John's Rectory, Walworth, Eng.; Arthur MaddiBOO, 
Secretary, Reformatory and Refuge Union, Loudon, Eng.; Sir 
Jolin Scott, Malabar House, St. Albans, Eng. ; W. Douglas Mor- 
rieon, LL.D., 2 E'Uibanknieut Gardens, Chelsea, Eng. 

HOLLAND. 

Z. E. Gocjcinga, Leenwarden ; J. Bruinwold-Riedel, Ameterdam. 

INDIA. 
Rev. Dr. T. J. Scott, Bareilly. 

ITALY. 
Senator Martino Beltrani-Scalia, Rome; Prof. Cesare Lom- 
broso, Tarin ; Baron R. Garofalo, 29 Largo Garofalo, Naples. 

JAPAN. 

Terusaki Oiuouye, Eabato, Hokkaido; Rev. K. Tomeoka, 38 
Hiyamaeee, Sibuya, Tokio; H. Sono, Secretary General of the 
Penitentiary Society of Tokio; Keigo Kiyoura, Minister of Jus- 
tice, Tokio. 

RUSSIA. 

Hon. Michael Eazarin, Department of Prisons, St. Petersbui^. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Dr. Guillaume, Bureau of Statistics, Berne. 
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LIFE PATROnS. 



By Contributions ov 9500 oe more at One Time. 



M. Bayard BrovD. 
F. Ambrose Clarit. 
Mrs. William E. Dodge.* 
OoTueliuB B, Gold. 
Mrs. OomeliuB B. Gold. 
Walter Howe.* 
Adrian TaeliQ.* 
M. O. B. 

Heiuy E. McHa^. 
OflwaJd Ottendorfer.* 
MisB Julia Rhinelander.* 
Mlffii Serena Bbinelander. 



. Dean Sage.* 
William H. Scott. 
Jacob H. Schiff. 
Roawell Bmitb.* 
Mre. A. T. Stewart:* 
Liepeuard Stewart. 
CorneliTiB VanderbiH.* 
William K. Vauderbilt; 
Catberine I-. Wolfe." 
John David Wolfe.* 
Mrs. Anna Woeri^ofFer. 
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HONOSART MEMBERS. 



By CoNTniBtrnoNS op JlOO at One Time. 



(Jeorge B. Archer. 

Mre. Caroline W. Astor. 

Frederick BillingB. 

Mrs. Frederick Billings. 

E. C. Bogert. 

William T. Booth. 

Alexand^- Harg;raves Brown, 

M. P., Liverpool; EnglaDd. 
James Brown. 
M. Bayard Brown, 
MiEB Sarah E. Bruce, 
a K. Bnll. 
Samrae] B. Oaldwell. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Mn. Thomas Carafe. 
John Caewell. 
B. Ogden ChiBoIm. 
W. E. Ohiaolm. 
Edward Severin Clark. 
A. B. Oonger. 
W. E. Conmor. 
Eiward Cooper. 
H. K. Coming, 
John D. Crimmins. 
William B. Crosby. 
3. W, Cnrtie. 
R. Fnlton Cntting. 
Hemry W. DePopeat. 
Mnt. William E. Dodge. 
William Butler Duncan. 
Gftwge Bhret, 



Edwai<d Einstein. 
A. E, Flower. 
Geoi^ 8. Fnaser. 
Elbridge T. Gerry. 
Peter G. Gwry. 
William C Gilman. 
Wiuithrop S. Giln^n. 
Edwin Goald. 
OharlflB Harrah. 
Frederick T. Hill, 
Joseph Howland, 
Mrs. Joseph Howland. 
Meredith Howland. 
Clarence M. Hyde. 
Bamnel Macanley Jackson. 
Morris K. Jesnp. 
James H, Jones. 
James B. Keene. 
John S. Kennedy, 
Woodbury G. Lang:don. 
Miss Lenox. 
William P. Letebworth. 
Pierre Lorillard. 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
Mis. C. L. Mcljanahan. 
Allen McLane. 
J. H. Mead. 
Geoi^e D. Morgan. 
E. M. Olyphant. 
Daniel Parrish. 
George Foster Peabod j. 
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E. D. Peters. 
Wendell Prime, D. D. 
John A. Pollen. 
George C. Rand. 
Latham O. Beed. 
W. C Rhinelander. 

J. Haurpden Robb. 
C. V. S. Roosevelt. 
Horace RuBsell. 
C. P. 8. 

Adam T. Sackett. 
Dean ^ge. 
Joseph SampBou. 

F. Augustus Schermerhorn. 
T. a. Sellew. 

Mrs. Francis Geor^ Shaw. 
Mrs. Mary Sfaeafe. 
<J, H. Shipman. 
John D. Slajbaek. 
Eugene Smith. 



Mrs. Catherine L. Spencer. 

Miae Charlotte R. StiUman. 

Mm T. E. StiUman. 

Anson Phelps Stokes. 

H. S. Tarbell. 

Seth E. Thomas. 

Phoebe Anna Thorn. 

Bev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D. 

Alex. Van Rensselaer. 

Charles B. Waite. 

Salem H. Wales. 

George C. Ward, 

J. Seely Ward, Jr. 

William Seward Webb, 

B. W. Weston. 

H. P, Whitney. 

Mrs. Joaei^ M. White. 

Cornelius I). Wood. 

J. Walter Wood. 

William Wood. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 



By Conteibutionk of f 50 at One Time. 



A Friend. 

John H. Abeel.* 

Dr. Felix Adier. 

W. W. Astor. 

Robert F. Ballantine. 

Isaac Bell. 

August Belmonit. 

Mrs. Frederick Billings. 

Cornelius N. Bliss. 

Ernest C. Bliae. 

W. A. Booth. 

Simon Borg. 

J. Gareon Brevoort. 

James M. Brown. 

J<*n Crosby Brown. 

Stewart Brown. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Bulkley. 

Benjamin G. Clark. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Chisholm. 

Edmund Coflbi. 

W. T. Ooiemfln. 

Wm. Cojgate. 

Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan.* 

Israel Corse. 

Albert Oane. 

Mrs. Thomas Crane." 

W. B. Grossman & Bro. 

"C. C." 

" Grown." 

Miss E. A. Dean. 

Norman W. Dodge. 

William E. Dodge, Jr. 



R. G. Dun.' 
Mrs. B. G. Dim. 
P. W. Engs. 
H. K. Evans. 
B. H. Field. 
Hamiltwi Pish.* 
Jam«s Foeter, Jr. 
Albert Gallatin. 
Arthur Oilman. 
Horace Gray. 
Mrs. C. B. Hackley. 
Mrs. Jokn Hall. 
E. C. Halliday. 
Mrs. E. C. Halliday. 
Jcim C. Havemeyer. 
E. Herrick. 
James C. Hotden, 
James Home. 
Mrs. Thoa. Hubbard. 
TbomaB Hunt 
Henry E. Huntin^on. 
John Wm. Hutchinson. 
Frederick E. Hyde. 
Richard Irvin. 
Dudley Jardine. 
Ales. S. Johnson. 
- Edward Jones. 
James J. Jonee. 
G. W. Knowlton. 
Mrs. A. M. Kidder. 
I^muel H. Kifisaim. 
Francis G. Landon. 
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John I^aiigtoii. 
J. R. I^ROT. 
Samuel Lichtencftadter. 
J. 8, Lowery, 
Mrs. 8. P. Magfaee. 
I>r. PranciB H. MaAoe. 
Mrs. Boba>t M. Mazwel]. 
James McE«eD. 
Mn. Jofteph Hilbanb. 
W. H. H. Moore. 
Hoore & Bcbk?. 
Roland G. Mitchell. 
Hisg C. h. Morgan. 
' Henry T^wis Morris. 
Mrs. W. Y. Mortimer. 
William F. Matt. 
David Olyphaot, 
K. Parmly. 
Henry Pariah. 
Geo. Foster Peabody. 
Engene A. Philbin. 
Howard Potteo". 
Rev. Wendell Prime. 
Th«>mas Praeser. 
Perey B. Pyne. 
Robert Ray. 
James I Raymond. 
George A. Bobbins. 
Miss Elizabeth W. Roberts. 
Rothschild Broe. & Oo. 
Tbomae F. Rowland. 
Mrs. Dean Sage. 
W. C. Schermerbom. 
Geo. S. Scott. 
William H. Scott. 



Alonzo B. 8ee. 

James O. fflie]d<Hi. 

Anetiii Sherman. 

B. B. Sherman. 

J<riui W. Simpstm. 

Sanniel Sloane. 

William D. Sloane. 

CSomelioe Smith. 

Ijeo Speyer. 

Frederick E. Sterens. 

John Stewart. 

J. O. Fbelps Stokee. 

Olivia E. P. Stt^ee. 

James F. Sntton. 

Charles K. Talbot. 

I. T. TVirry. 

Mrs. Frederick F. Thompewi. 

Allen Tn<*er. 

Samoel Auchmnty Tncker. 

Abram Van Nest. 

Miss M. D. Van Winkle. 

Rev. S. H. Vii^n. 

Bleecker Yan Wagenen. 

W. WaJker. 

F. ' M. Warbui^. 

A. Ward. 

Samuel Wetmore. 

John J. White. 

Mrs. Joseph M. White. 

Mrs. Lanra Willard. 

Mifl. E. V. e. Winthrop. 

W. H. S. Wood. 

E. J. Wooisey. 

Mrs. E. J. Wooisey. 

Andrew G. Zabriekie. 



*l>eoeaapd. 
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A. Z f 10 00 

A Friend 25 00 

Anonymous 10 00 

AWaott, Bev. Lyman ' 5 00 

Achelia, Fritz 10' 00 

Adams, C. L 5 00 

Agnew, A. G . .' 10 00 

Aikman, Walter M 5 00 

Aldrich, Mrs. James Herman 10 00 

Alexander, Mrs. C. B 10 00 

Alexandre, John E 5 00 

Allebone, Mrs. J. O - 5 00 

AiMmd, B. G 25 00 

American Felt Co 25 00 

Anthon, Mra. Edward 5 00 

Archbold, John D 25 00 

Armatr^mg, John H 25 00 

Arlienburgh, Mrs. E. J 3 00 

Arnold, Constable & Co 25 00 

Ani«tein, T^eo '. 10 00 

A*forth, MPS. Frida deG T 10 00 

Aator, Mrs. John Jacob 20 00 

A.t«wha, Mrs. A 2 00 

Atterbnry, J. T 25 00 

Auchinieltws. Mrs. E. 8 15 00 

Auchincloss, Mrs. J. W : 10 00 

Aachmnrty, Mrs. E. T 20 00 

Austin, Niiehota & Co 10 00 

Ayres, Samuel M. D 1 00 

Habcoek, H. D 5 00 

Babcock, Mrs. Paul 5 00 

Rapon, Daniel 5 00 

Raeon, Mrs. Francis McN 5 00 
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Baker, Miss Emily H 

Baker, Geoi^ P 

Baldwin, r>r, Helen 

Balfour, WlllianiRon & Co. . , 

Barbour, Robert 

Barhydt, Mrs. P. Harkiey. . , 

Barlow. Mrs. Annie H 

Barnes, C 

Barnes. H. S 

Baraiweli. M. G 

Barr, Mrs. William R 

BajTOn, Mra. Walter J , 

Bartlet, Mrs'. Henry P 

Baseom, George -J 

Batjer, Henry, , . 

Ba+jer & Co 

Batten. Rev. L. W 

Baylies, Mrs. Nathalie E 

Beach, Captain Warren C. . 

Beadleeton, Misa Edith 

Beehstein, Aiignstns E 

Beckhard, Martin 

Beckwitli, Professor 1. T 

Beeknian, Gerard 

Beekman. Mrs. John N 

Beer, Mrs. Julius 

Behr, Edward 

Behr, Herman & Co 

Belais, David 

Belknap, W. E 

Bell, Miss Henrietta 

Beller, Mra. \ 

Belloni, MisB Sadie H 

Belmont. August & Co 

Benedict, Mrs. J. H 

Benedict, Miaa Lydia 

Benjamin, Mrs. Eastbum. . . 
Benjamin, Miss Florence I . 
Benson, Mrs. C. M 



«5 00 


25 M 


5 00 


25 00 


5 00 


10 00 


5 00 


10 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


2 00 


5 00 


25 00 


10 00 


10 CO 


5 00 


10 00 


6 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


5 0« 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 «0 


5 00 


10 OO 


2 00 


1 00 


2 OO 


1 00 


25 00 


6 OO 


3 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 
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Benson, Mies Mary A (1 00 

Bentlcy, John 6 00 

B«^n, Mrs. Tunis G 6 00 

Bergmann, Charles H B 00 

Bernheim, Mrs. Henry B 00 

Bier, Mrs. Sylvan B 00 

Bierman, Mrs. 1 1 00 

Biglow, Lucius H 10 00 

Billings, Frederick 25 00 

Billings, Mrs. Freiterick 25 00 

Billings, Miss Mary M 10 00 

Bishop, Mrs. Heber R. ^00 

Blair & Co 10 00 

Blair, Mra. D. C 10 00 

Blatchford, Mrs. S. A g 00 

Bliss, Ernest C 25 00 

Blood, Samuel B 20 00 

Bloodgood, John H 10 00 

.Blnen, Morris J 10 00 

Bhmenthal, Geoi^ 10 00 

Blumgart. Louis 10 00 

Boardman, Mrs. Lansdale 5 00 

Bogert, E. C 100 00 

Bogert, S. G 10 00 

Bogert, R. B 2 00 

Bonner, G. T 10 00 

Borden, Mrs. Alfred! 10 00 

Borg, Simon & Co. 10 00 

Bonme, Mies Emily H 15 00 

Bonrne, Miss Florence 5 00 

Braclrett, George C 10 00 

Bradford, Mrs. W. H. Sr. 20 00 

Bradley, C. Cole, M. D j 10 00 

Bradley & Smith ; 10 00 

Brainerd, Cephas 10 00 

Bieese, Mrs. A. E '. 10 00 

Brewster, Mrs. Benjamin 20 00 

Brewster, Robert S 25 00 

Brickelmaier, J. B 3 00 
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Bridgham, Miss Emily G. |5 00 

Bristol, John I. D : 5 00 

Brittain, William P 5 00 

Broadwell, Mrs. Samuel J 3 00 

Brown, Mrs. F. Q 9 00 

Bpowe, John Crosby 25 00 

Brown, M. Bayard 250 00 

Brown, T. Q. Jr 5 00 

Bruce, Miss Sarah E 100 00 

Brunswick, Mrs. Emanael 5 00 

Bryce, Miss M. T 10 00 

Buckelew, Miss Sarah P 1 00 

Bucknall, Mrs. Henry W. 1 10 00 

Butkley, Mrs. Edwin M 25 00 

Bulkley, EliJwiE M : 25 00 

Bunting, Miss E. M 5 00 

Burbank, A. N 10 00 

Burden, Henry, 2nd 10 00 

Burnham, Mrs. D. W 5 00 

Bumham, Mrs. L. S 1 00 

Burns, A. L ' 2 00 

Butler Bros 5 00 

Butler, Mrs. Richard 6 00 

Butler, Willard Parker .5 00 

Butterworth, Mrs. Geoi^ P 5 OO 

CO 100 00 

Cash 25 00 

C. e 25 00 

Caiman, Mrs. Emma : 3 00 

Canfleld, Oiarles B 2 00 

Cantor, Joseph 10 00 

Carnegie, Andrew 100 00 

Oaimegie, Mrs. Thomas M 100 00 

Carter, Ernest T 6 00 

Carter, Bev. Samuel T 10 00 

Cary, Miss Kate 10 00 

Case, Mrs. Clinton P 3 00 

Case, F. C 10 00 

Cattas, Mrs. F. C .' 10 00 
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Oauldwell, Mra. W. A :..,... f5 00 

Central Congregational Church ^ . . ■ 25 00^ 

Century Company 26 00 

Chanler, Miss Mai^aret L. 10 00 

Chapin, Mrs. Alfred ; 5 00 

Chapin, S. B 25 00 

Chapman, Miss Isabel 10 00 

Chesebrough, Robert A ' 10 00 

Ohi«olm, B. Ogden 25 00 

Chisolm, George E 10 00 

Claflin, The H. B. Co. 10 00 

C!ai*9on, M. & H 10 00 

Clinch, Miss Anna C 10 00 

Clyde, William P 25 00 

Cockrofl^ Miss Mary T 10 00 

Colby, Howard A 25 00 

Colgate, William 50 00 

Collier, Miss Georgette T. A 5 00 

Collins, Miss Mary 10 00 

Collord, George W 25 00 

Collyer, Mrs. R. S - 3 00 

Comstock, James C 5 00 

Congdon, H. L 5 00 

Conklin, Roland R 10 00 

Oonnell, J. Harvey 5 00 , 

Cwk, Charles T .' 20 00 

Cook & Bembeimer Co. 5 00 

Coombe, T. Gorton 5 00 

Cornell, Edward 5 00 

Cornell, Hon. Robert C 5 00 

Coster, Mrs. Charles Henry 10 00 

Cox, A. Beekman 10 00 

Cox, Mrs. John J 10 00 

Ooxe, Mrs. Bavies 25 00 

Crane, Mrs. A. B 5 00 

Crane, Mrs. William N 10 00 

Crentzborg, Mrs. Mary F 5 00 

•Crosby, Mrs. Edward N 10 00 

Cnnningham, Miss E. G I 00 

11 
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Onriel, H |200 

Cnrley, J.. . . .* 2 00 

Onrtis, Mise E. E 5 00 

CurtiB, Warren 5 00 

Curtis, Mrs. WiUiam E 5 00 

D. P. F 10 00 

D. W. C. W 2 00 

Dana, Charles 5 00 

Davenport, Jnlins B 5 00 

Davidson, Mrs. M. Louise 10 00 

DaviGS, William Q 10 00 

Day, Mrs. Henry Mills 10 00 

Day, William 8 25 00 

Dear, Joseph A 5 00 

Deas, Mrs. Helen L 5 OO 

De Bary, Frederick & Co. 10 00 

Decker, Charles A 5 00 

de Coppet, E. J 25 00 

de Coppet, Henry 25 00 

Dehon, Miss M. H,,* in memorj' Oif Mrs. Jackson 25 00 

De Klyn, B. F 25 OO 

Delafleld, Miss Elizabeth R 10 00 

Delflfleld, Maturin L 25 00 

Denny, Miss A. E 5 00 

De Peyster, Miss Augusta M 10 00 

De Sola Bros. & Pardo '. 2 00 

Devins, Rev. John Bancroft 2 00 

Dexter, Miss Rose L 10 00 

Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co 5 00 

Diedrich, Miss Marie M 5 00 

Dix, Rev. Morgan 10 00 

' Dodge, Cleveland H -. 25 00 

Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart 25 00 

Dodge, Francis E 10 00 

Dodge, Mrs. Geoi^ E 10 00 

Dodge, Miss Grace H 25 00 

Dodge Norman 25 00 

Dodge, Mrs. W. E 100 00 
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Dominick M. W flO 00 

Dotfer, Charles T 5 00 

Donglaa, Mrs. George William ■. 10 00 

Dowd, J. J ' 10 00 

Draper, Mrs. Henry 10 00 ■ 

Du Bois, C. D 10 00 

Duer, Mias M. T 5 00 

Duggin, Mrs. Charles 10 00 

Dun, Mrs'. R. G 50 00 

Dunham, Mrs. Carroll 10 00 

Dntcher, William 5 00 

Dutloa, E. P 10 00 

Pvright, Mrs. M. E 5 00 

Dyer, Mi's. P. L I 00 

Dyer, Mrs. Gfeorge R 10 00 

Eagle, Clarence H 2 00 

Eidlitz, Robert James. .'. 10 00 

Eifert, Henry F , 5 00 

Einstein, I. D 10 00 

r.iseman, Mrs, Samuel 5 00 

Eisenmann, G. P 10 00 

Elder, Mrs. Matilda A 10 00 

Elliott, George L 10 00 

Ellis, John W 10 00 

Ely, Prederick G 10 00 

Emmet, Miss Lydia Field 5 00 

Emmons, Arthur B 25 00 

Erlanger, Abraham 5 00 

Ewing, Mrs. Thomas, Jr 10 00 

Fagnani, Rev. Charles P B 00 

Fahnestock, H. C 25 00 

Fallon, Hon. John J 10 00 

Pieia, Mrs. W. I>. C 2 00 

Pink, Mra. Martin D 10 00 

Fischer, B. & Co 5 00 

Fish, Miss Marian 5 00 

Pish, Mrs. Nicholas. 10 00 

Fisher, Dr. C. Irving 5 00 

Pisk, Pliny 10 00 
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Flower, A. R 126 00 

Flower, MiBB Maiy A 5 00 

Poote, Dr. E. B 3 00 

Forbes, David ., 5 00 

Foster, J. Hegeman 10 00 

Foetep, Mrs. Scott 10 00 

Fougera, E. & Co : 5 00 

Foalk, Mm. M. P 1 00 

Frank, Emil H 10 00 

Frankenbach, Charles E 200 

Fraaer, Alexander W ,- 5 00 

Eraser, Mrs. George 8 10 00 

Frazier, Miss Annie 10 00 

Pieund, John C SOO 

Fry Art Co ■ 5 00 

Pnld, Seligman 10 W 

Fuller, Mrs. G. A 2 00 

Fumiss, Miss C. W ™ 

G.W.W ....■- 1»»» 



Gallatin, Albert . 



Gibbs, Harriet D. 



Gilsey, Peter . 



Goldsmith, Max 



) 00 



Gannett, Rev. W. C B 00 

Garrettson, Francis T 500 

Garrigues, W. A I' ™ 

Geer, Mrs. Walter 25 00 

Gerry, Eon. Eibridge T 2600 

Gerry, Peter G 1«« «» 

Gerry, Robert L ■■.. 2500 



200 



Gibson, Mrs. Henry S 2 00 

Gilbert, George N 2 00 

Gilman, Winthrop S BOO 



20 00 



Ginn 4 Co '. 1*" 

Givernaod Bros l""* 

Goddard, J. W. & Sons 20 00 

Gold, Oomelins B ■ 50 00 

Goldenberg Bros. &Co 5*^ 

Goldmark, Jamee 5 OO 



500 
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Goodwin, James J ' $23 00 

G0B]<J, Edwin 100 00 

Qpavee, Mies Lavinia R 5 00 

Graves, Rufua R 10 06 

Gray, A. F 3 00 

Gray, Henry G 5 00 

Gray, Hon. John Clinton 10 00 

Greef, Bemhard & Co , 25 00 

Greene, J. Ashfon 20 00 

Greenongh, John , 10 00 

Groesman, Mrs. E. A : 5 00 

Gnild, Frederick A. ^ 5 00 

Gninzbnrg, Mrs. Victor 5 00 

Gonther, Franklin L 10 00 

Gnrnee, A. C 10 00 

Hackley, Mrs. C. B 50 00 

Hadden, Miss May 5 00 

Hadden, Mrs. Harold F S 00 

Hagoe, James D. 10 00 

Halkett, Baroness 20 00 

Hall, Thomas R. A 10 00 

HalBted, Miss Lanra P 10 00 

Halated, Miss M. M 10 00 

Ham, James M 5 00 

Hare, J. Montgomery 5 00 

Harkness, Edward S 35 00 

Harmon, Mrs. William E 10 00 

Harper, Mrs. Joseph W 5 00 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary L 10 00 

Hartweil, John A., M. D 10 00 

Havemeyer, John 15 00 

Hawley, Mrs. John S 10 00 

Hayden, Mrs. H. J 10 00 

Hayes, Hon. Patrick 10 00 

Healy, A. Angustus ; 25 00 

Beam, J. A. & Boa 25 00 

Heide, Henry 10 00 

Heilbmn, Mrs. Joseph B 2 00 

Heller, Miss Eugenie M 1 00 
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Heller, L. & Son '. |5 00 

Hencken, Haacke ; 5 00 

HenderBon, Miss M. W 5 00 

Hendricks, Miss Eleanor 5 00 

Henry, Mrs. H. S 5 00 

Henry, William 10 00 

Heotz, L. S 1 OO 

Hewitt, Mrs. Edward Shepard 5 00 

Hewlett, Mrs. J. A 5 00 

Hickok, Mrs. George S 6 00 

Hildbnrgh, Henry 10 00 

HitlB, Mrs. Alfred K 5 00 

HilU, William 10 00 

Hoar, Mrs. Elizabeth H 10 00 

Hoe, R. & Co 25 00 

Hoe, Mrs. Robert .'. 10 00 

Hoe, Robert 20 00 

Hoffman, Mrs. E. A 20 00 

Hoffman, F. B ' : . ; . . 10 00 

Hoffman, Samuel B .- 10 00 

Holmes Electric Protective Co 10 00 

Holt, Henry 10 00 

Holt. Robert 8 20 00 

Holter, Mrs. E. O 25 00 

Homans, Mrs. Prances 35 00 

Hoppin, William W 10 00 

Hopps, Mrs. L. W 2 00 

Horn, The Miraee 5 00 

Hoyt, Miss Gertrude L . 6 Oft 

Hnbbard, Miss Anna Weir 4 00 

Hnbbard, Mrs. Thomas H 10. 00 

Hubbard, General Thomas H ■. 20 00 

Humphreys, Alexander C ' 10 00 

Hnn, Marcus T 10 00 

Hungerford, R. 8 25 00 

Hunt, Charles W 10 00 

Hunter, L. R 2 00 

Huntington, Henry E 50 00 

Huntington, Rev. W. R 30 00 
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HoBtace, Mrs. R. M 120 00 

Hosted, Seymour L., Jr. ! ^ 25 00 

Hatton, Walter 5 00 

Hnyler, JcAn S 10 00 

Hyatt, Mrs. A. M 10 00 

Hy^, A. F 25 00 

Hyde, Clarence M 100 00 

Hyde, Samuel M 10 00 

Hyde, W. T 10 00 

Instee, Miss Eliza 10 00 

Irving, Mrs. Gngy E 5 00 

Iselin, Wm. & Co 10 00 

laham, Samuel 10 00 

Ires, Channeey 10 00 

Ives, Frederick D 10 00 

J. B. C 30 00 

Jackson, Samnel Maeaulej 63 00 

Jackson, Mrs. W. H 10 00 

Jaeobi, Dr. Abram 10 00 

James, Darwin E 10 00 

Jameson, E. C 25 00 

Jay, Mrs. John C * 1 00 

Jenkins, A. B 25 00 

Jenkins, A. W 5 00 

Jermain, Miss M. C 25 00 

Jesup, Morris K 50 00 

Jex, Mrs. Isabella 10 00 

Johnston, D. V. E 10 00 

Johnston, Mrs. F. U 5 00 

Johnston, William A 10 00 

Jones, Andrew B -. 5 00 

Jones, W. S., Jr 5 00 

Jndkins & McCormick Co 5 00 

Judeon, Henry 1 10 00 

Kable. M 5 00 

Keller Printing Co 10 00 

Kelley, A. W 10 00 

Kellogg, Mrs. Charles 10 00 

Kelsey, C. H 25 00 
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Kemeys, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 8 |15 00 

EendWl, Mrs. Edward H 5 00 

Kendall, The Misses 10 00 

Kenjon, William HonstOD 5 OO 

Kerr, Walter 10 00 

Keteltaa, Miss Alice 25 00 

Kidd, Mrs. James 5 00 

Kidder, Mrs. A. M 30 00 

Kilbome, C. T 10 00 

Kimball, A. R : 10 00 

King, Mise Ellen 10 00 

King, Mrs. Willard V 5 00 

Klssam, Samuel H 25 00 

Kissel, Gostav E 10 00 

Kittredge, 8. D 1 00 

Klingenstein, JactHi 10 00 

Knaoth, Nachod & Kohne 10 00 

Knopf, Samnel '. 5 00 

Knox, H. H .■ 500 

Kobbe, Frederick 5 00 

Kobbe, George C 5 00 

Kohn, Theodore A 5 00 

Krause, Geoi^ A ; 10 00 

Kyle, James & Sons 5 00 

L. B. G 200 00 

L'Amoreaux, J. S , 10 00 

Landes, Dr. Leonard 10 00 

Landon, Mrs. Henry H 10 OO 

Langdon, Woodbury G 10 00 

Langton, John 50 00 

Langhear, H. L 5 OO 

Lanman & Kemp 5 00 

Larocqne, Joseph 10 00 

Lasher & Lathrop ■ 5 00 

Lathers, Miss A 10 00 

Lawrence, John Burling 5 00 

Jjawrence, Mrs. Samuel 5 00 

Lawrence, William W 10 00 

Lawton, Mrs. J. M 5 00 
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Leasfc, Edwin M 

Ivee, W. H. L 

Leech, Mra. John E 

T.«hiiiaier, James M 

Lieighton, Robert E 

Leonard, T. M 

Lesher, A. L 

Letchworth, Hon. William P., 

Leverich, S. Duncan 

Levi, Sondheimer & Co 

Levy, Mrs. I. H 

Lewis, Mrs. Mary H 

Lewist^n, Mrs. Albert 

Idncoln, Lowell 

Liscum, Mrs. E. H 

Livingston, Cambridge 

Livingston, Miss Jnlia — 

Locke, John M 

Lochman, John T 

Lockwood, Homer N '. 

Loeb, Gustave 

Tjoeeep, Mrs. Vincent 

Loewy, Mrs. J. . .■ 

Tjoines, Stephen 

Loomier Mrs. Henry P 

Lord, Franklin B 

Lord, Geoi^ deForest 

Loring, Daniel A 

Lorton, Mrs. Heth 

Low, A. A 

Low, Hon. Seth 

Tvow, William G 

Lowell, Mrs. Caroline H 

Lowengard, Otto 

Lndlam, Geoi^ P 

Lndlow, Edward L 

Lupton, P. M , , 

Ln*, Dr. William C 

Lydig, David 
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Lynde, Eollin H »25 0© 

McAfee, James B 10 00 

McBurney, Charles 1 20 00 

McCook, Col. John J 10 0» 

McOord, William H 10 OO 

McCreery, Mra.- James M 10 00 

McEwen, Daniel C 5 OO 

McEwan, Thomas, Jr ., 2 OO 

McKim, J. A ......' 10 00 

McKim, LeEoy 10 00 

M«Lane, Mrs. Adelaide L 10 00 

MacLarcn, Mrs. F 25 00 

McLean, John 8 10 00 

MacDonald, Mrs. Joseph B 15 00 

MacNeil, H. A 3 00 

Macy, V. Everit 35 00 

Mager, Mrs. Robert P 10 00 

MaJllard, Henry, Jr 5 00 

Mansfield, Howard 5 00 

Marc, TheophiluB M 10 00 

March, Miss Virginia A 2 00 

,Marflton, Edgar 8 5 00 

Martin, John 5 00 

Martin, William V 5 00 

Marvin, Dr. D. M ; 5 00 

Matthews, Miss Florence H 500 

Mattison, Dr. Norman D 5 00 

Maxwell, Mrs. Robert M 10 00 

Mayer, Albert 5 00 

Meek, Charles ,E 5 00 

Meigs, Ferris J 25 00 

Meigs, Mrs. Titus B 10 00 

Melcher, John 8 10 00 

Mendelson, Simon 5 00 

Merriam, Miss Annie L 5 00 

Merrill, Mrs. Payson 5 00 

Meeerole, Mrs. Catherine M 100 

Metcalf Bros. & Co 20 00 

Meyer, William & Co 10 OO' 
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Middleton & Co f 10 00 

Milbanfe, Mrs. Joseph 25 00 

Milholland, John E 5 OO 

Miller, Mrs. A - 10 OO 

Mills, Mrs. Mountfort M 3 00 

Mitchell, Mrs. Moncrieff 10 00 

Mitchell, Rowland G., Jr." 50 00 

Mitchell, William 10 OO 

Mix, Robert J 5 OO 

Molier, Edwin Clarence 10 00 

MoDteath, Miss Sarah J 5 00 

Montgomery,' H. B 25 00 

Morgan, Mrs. W. Fellowes 5 00 

Momingstar, Joseph 10 00 

Moore, Mrs. Edward C 5 00 

Moore, W. H. H 10 00 

Moran, Mrs. D. E 5 00 

Morgan, Miss C. L 25 00 

Morgan, E. D 20 00 

Moi^n, George H 10 00 

Morgan, Mrs. J. B 10 00 

Mot^n, Mrs. J. Pierpont 10 00 

Morgan, Miss Ursula J 5 00 

Morris, Henry Tvowis 50 00 

Mortimer, Mrs. W. Y 50 00 

Mott, W. F 5 00 

Monnt & Robertson 5 00 

Mann, Charles A 10 00 

Munn, O. D 10 00 

Mnnroe, Mrs. Chester 5 00 

Murray, Miss Catherine 2 00 

Nichols, J. W. T 10 OO 

Nicholson, John 5 00 

Norris, Mrs. Joseph P 10 00 

North, Dr. N. L., Jr 10 00 

North, Thomas M 10 00 

O'Connor, Thomas H 25 00 

O'Donohoe, Mrs. Joseph J 5 00 
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Ogden, Mrs. Charlea W $10 00 i 

Oglivie, Mts. John S 5 00 

Olcott, Dudley 25 0» I 

Olcott, George M i..! 25 00 I 

Olmsted, Mrs. Charles Tyler 10 00 

, Olypbant, J. Kensett 10 00 I 

Oljphant, Robert M 10 00 

O'Neill, Mrs. H 10 00 

Oothout, Mrs. Jane E 10 00 

Opdycke, Mrs. Emeraon 10 00 ; 

Opdycke, L. E 5 00 ; 

Opdyke, Mrs. W. S 5 00 ' 

Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 5 00 

Openhym, William & Sons 10 00 

Ormsbee, A. 1 5 00 

Osbora, William Church 35 00 

Palmer, General W. J 10 0» 

Paris, Mrs. Francis' U 5 00 

Parish, Henry 50 00 

Parish, Miss Susan D 25 00 

Parker, Gordon 5 00 

Parker & Mclntyre 3 00 I 

Parsell, Mrs. H. V 10 00 

Parsons, Mrs. Edwin 30 00 ! 

Parsons, J(Aa E 10 00 , 

Partridige, Mrs. E. L 5 00 ! 

Patterson, J. W 5 00 , 

Patterson, Miss Annie C 500 ; 

Pavenatedt, Adolf 20 00 ; 

Payne, Miss S. K 4 00 | 

Peabody, Geoi^e Foster '. . 50 00 

Pearsall, J. W 5 00 i 

Pederson, Dr. James 1 00 ! 

Penfold, Mies Josephine 10 00 \ 

Perry, W. Herbert 3 00 j 

Peterson, Mrs. Wilson 5 00 i 

Philbin, Eugene A 50 00 ' 

Phipps, Miss Sarab M 500 

Pinkerton, Robert A 10 00 i 
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Pitkin, W. F |1 00 

Planten, John R 10 00 

Plaut, Albert 10 00 

Plumb, Charles Lacey 2 00 

Polk, Mrs. William M 10 00 

Pope, Miss Elizabeth A 3 00 

Pope, Miss Theodate 5 00 

Post, A. S 5 00 

Post, James H 25 00 

Potter, Miss Martha 20 00 

Ponch, F. E 5 00 

Prentice, Mrs. W. S. P : . . '. 5 00 

Price, Mrs. Bruce 10 00 

; Prime, Miss Mary R 10 00 

: Prime, Rev. Wendell 50 00 

j Proctor, Mrs. James H 10 00 

; Proudflt, Mrs. Alexander 3 00 

' Pngh, Thomas 5 00 

, Potnam's Sons, G. P , 10 00 

' Quattlander, Rev, Paul 2 00 

Quinn. Mrs. M. F 5 00 

j R. & G Corset Co. 5 00 

■ Badley. John J 10 00 

Rand, Rev. William W 2 00 

; Haven, Anton A 10 00 

I Raymond, Charles H 25 00 

Raymond, R. W 10 00 

j Reed, William A 25 00 

! Redmond, Miss Emily 20 00 

j Rees, Louis J 10 00 

Rhinelaader, Miss Serena 200 00 

L Rhoades, Miss J. H 5 00 

I Rice, Ignatius 5 00 

j Richard, Auguste 35 00 

Richard, Miss Elvine 10 00 

Richard, William h '. 1 00 

Righter, J. H 10 00 

Riker, Samuel 10 00 

Riley, Champlain L 5 00 
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Biplej, Mrs. Louis A 

Bives, George L 

Eobb, J. Hampden 

Bobbins, Oiandler 

Bobbins, Mrs. Milton 

Bobbins, Mre. W. H 

Boberts, Miss Elizabeth W .* .'. 

Eoberts, John E 

Boberts, Mrs. M. L 

Bobinson, Rev. Charles E 5 00 

KobinHon, Mrs. J. A ; . 10 00 

Bobinson, Moncure 5 00 

Bobinson, Mrs. Thomas D 5 00 

Bockwell, Miss Hannah M 5 00 

BoeBSler & Heaslacher Chemical Co 10 00 

BoUina, E. A , 10 00 

' Bollins, W. F 5 00 

Bomero, C 5 00 

Boot, Charles T 5 00 

Boss, W. A. & Bro 10 00 

Bothschild Bros. & Co 5 00 

Bowland, Thomas P 50 OO 

Bnmpf, Mre. Charles 5 00 

Bnssell, Miss Josephine 10 00 

Eussell, J. W , 2 00 

Buttenau, Maximilian M 100 

Sachs, Louis 5 00 

Sachs, Mrs. Samuel 10 00 

Sackettt, Henry W '. 5 00 

Sage, Dean 100 00 

Sage, Mre. Dean 50 00 

Sahler, Mies Helen G 300 ' 

Saint Gaudens, Augustus 10 00 ' 

St. Peter's German Lutheran Church 15 00 '■■ 

■Sallinger, Edward 10 00 

Sard, Grange -. 5 00 ! 

Sawyer, Mrs. Philip C 2 00 

Sajre, Miss Mary Hall ' 20 0« 
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' 'Schenck, Miss A. H |10 00 

Schenek, Mrs. Julia M ; 5 00 

Schieffeldn, Mrs. William Jay 10 00 

Schieffelin, William Jay 20 00 

Schieffelin & Co 10 00 

I Schieren, Mrs. Charles A 5 00 

j Schiff, Jacob H 25 00 

j Schiff, Mortimer L 25 00 

I Scbott, Charles M., Jr 10 00 

Schuyler, Miss Louise JJee 5 00 

j Schuyler, Philip 15 00 

Scott, Miss Louise B 10 00 

Scott, William 5 00 

Scribner, Mrs. J. Blair 20 00 

Seaman, E. A 5 00 

See, A. B. Electric Elevator Co 15 00 

Seeley, Mrs. Nathan 5 00 

Seligman, George W 10 00 

Seligman, Isaac N 25 00 

Seligman, Mrs. Jease 5 00 

Seligman, J. & W. Co 25 00 

Seligman, Miss Madeline 5 00 

Sellew, T. G 10 00 

Sexton, Mrs. William Lord 5 00 

Shaw, Mrs. John C 5 00 

Sheldon, James 10 00 

Shepand, Dr. A. Warner... 5 00 

Shepard, Mrs. Elliott F 25 00 

Shepard, Edward M 10 00 

Sherman, Mrs. Charles E 20 00 

Shermaji, Frederick T 5 00 

Sickela, Robert 10 00 

Silberstein, Abraham 2 00 

Silliman, H. B 25 00 

Sinclair, John 10 00 

Skougaard, Jens 25 00 

Skiddy, Mrs. W. W 10 00 

Slade, Francis Louis 5 00 
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Slade, Miss Mabel .^ JIO 00 

Slioer, Mrs. Thomas B .* 5 00 

Smith, Mrs. Andrew A 5 00 

Smith, Dr. A. H 5 00 

Smith, Eugene 25 00 

Smith, George C 10 OO 

Smith, Howard C 10 OO 

Smith, James Eufus 10 00 

Smith, William Alexander 10 00 

Smith, W. Stebbins 10 00 

Smith, W. Wheeler ; 10 00 

Society for Ethical Cultnre 25 00 

Soltman, Edward G 10 00 

Sooysmith, Charles 5 00 

Soren, George Wales 5 00 

Speyer & Co 10 00 

Spejer, Leo ; 10 00 

Spool Cotton Co 25 00 

Spring, Miss Anna B 5 00 

Squire, George H., Jr 10 00 

Stamford Manufacttiring Co 20 00 

Stanton, Mrs. F. E 5 OO 

Starr, Louis Morris 10 00 

Start, Miss Mary 5 OO 

Steele, Charles ^ 10 00 

Steers, James E 25 00 

Stein, A 10 00 

Steinharat, Henry 10 00 

Steinway, Mrs. Frederick T 5 00 

Stem, Benjamin 10 00 

Stetson, Francis Lynde 25 00 

Stettheimer, Mrs. R. W 1 00 

Stevens, Mrs. Byam K 10 00 

Stewart, Hon. Lispenard 25 00 

Stewart, Hon. W. E 10 00 

Stillman, Miss Charlotte B 100 00 

Stine, J. B. & Co 10 00 

Stires, Eev. Ernest M 10 00 

Stokes, Anson Phelps 10 00 
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Stokes, J. G. Phelps. . .■ |50 00 

Stone, Miss Annie 10 00 

Stone, Mrs. Margaret L. H 5 00 

Strauss, Frederick 10 00 

Strauss, Miss Lizzie 1 00 

Stui^es, William C 10 00 

eturgia, Thomas 10 00 

Stuyvesant, Rutherford 10 00 

Sullivan, Miss Isabella 10 00 

Sumner, Miss Sarah F 5 00 

Sutpo, E ,,,, 10 00 

Sutro, L 2 00 

Sntton, L. E 1 00 

Suzarte & Whitney 10 00 

Talmage, Mrs. E. H 5 00 

Tatlock, John 5 00 

Tappin, J. C 10 00 

Taachert, Mra. 0. E 20 00 

Taylor, William H 25 00 

Thacher, Thomas 10 00 

Thaw, A. Blair 10 00 

Thomas, Miss Annie M 15 00 

Thomas, Seymour P 5 00 

Thomas, Mrs. T. G 5 00 

Thompson, Morris 8 10 00 

Thomson, John W 10 00 

Thorodike, Mrs. Edward , 5 00 

Thome, Samnel 10 00 

Thome, W. V. S 5 00 

Tiebout, C. H 5 00 

Tiffany, Miss Hilda G 10 00 

Tiffany & Co 20 00 

Tim, Bernard L • 5 oo 

Timpson, Mrs. James 10 00 

Todd, Mrs. Henry A 3 oo 

Tomkins, Calvin g oo 

Tompkins, Mrs. M. W 25 00 

Towl, Forrest M 5 oo 

TpusIow, John 5 qq 

12 
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Tuck, Mrs. Henry {5 00 

Tuckermon, Alfred 10 00 

TuckermaD, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 5 00 

Tunibull, Mrs. Ramsay 5 00 

Tuttle, Dr. George M 10 00 

Twitchell, Herbert K 2 OB 

Ughetta, Henry L. . '. 5 00 

Untermeyer, Charles S 500 

Unz&Co 5 00 

Upham. Mrs. Eli7,abeth K 10 00 

Vanderbilt, John L 5 00 

Vandei^rift, Samuel H 25 00 

Vanderpoel, Mrs. John A 5 00 

Vanderveer, Miss E. F 3 00 

Van Hoom, G 5 00 

Van Ingen, Mrs. E. H 10 00 

Van Santvoord, Miss A. T 10 OO 

Van Sinderen, William L , 10 00 

Van Winkle, A 5 00 

Van Winkle, Miss Mary D. ., 10 00 

Van Wyck, Mrs. Richard 5 00 

Vernon, Harold 1 00 

Villard, Mrs. Henry 25 00 

Villard, Oswald Garrison 10 00 

«W. K. H." 10 00 

Wadsworth, C. S 10 00 

Waentig, Charles R 10 00 

Wagner John 5 00 

Waller, Miss Anna 2 00 

Wanamaker, John 10 00 

Warburg, F. M 50 00 

Warburg, Paul M 25 OO 

Ward, Artemas 10 00 

Ward, John Seely, Jr 50 00 

Ward, Miss M. M 10 00 

Wardwell, W. T 10 00 

Waring, Mrs. Charles B 500 

Warner, Miss Florence 5 00 
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Warner, Mrs. Henry S f 25 00 

Washburn William Ives 5 00 

Waterman, F.N 15 00 

Watrous, Mrs. Charles 5 00 

Watson, Rev. J. H 10 00 

Watson, Mrs. James S 25 00 

Wead, Edward N 5 00 

Weinman, J 5 00 

Weld, S. M. & Co 10 00 

Welling, W. B 5 00 

Wells, Henry C 5 00 

Wertheimer & Co 6 00 

Weston, Mrs. Theod*)re 6 00 

Wetmore, Dr. J. McE 10 00 

WhaJe.v, Mrs. S. D 2 00 

Wheeler, Miss Emily H 10 00 

Wheeler, Miss Marianna 5 00 

Wheeler, Miss Adeline C 1 00 

Wheelock, Dr. George G 10 00 

Whitcorab, P. R 10 00 

White, Alfred T 10 00 

White, Miss Caroline ' 10 00 

White, Horace 10 00 

White, Mrs. Joseph M 50 OU 

White, Mi«s Mary 2 00 

White, William A 10 00 

tPhitehouse, Mrs. J. H 10 00 

Whiting Paper Co 10 00 

Whitlock, Mrs. D. B 10 00 

Whitney, Messrs. J. F. & Co 2 00 

Wicke, William 10 OO 

Wilkinson Bros 6 00 

Willcox, William G 5 00 

Willets, John T 15 00 

Williams, Frank D 5 00 

Williams, Mrs. Georgiana P 5 00 

William, Mrs. Ichabod T 5 00 

Williams, John 2 00 

Williamson, Mrs. D. D 6 00 
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Willis, W. P. & Co f 28 00 

Will*, CharlftB T 5 00 

WiltBee, Ernest A 20 00 

WinkhaoB, Mrs. A. 5 00 

Winthpop, Egerton L 25 00 

Winthrop, Mrs. Grenville 26 00 

Winthrop, Miss Marie 26 00 

Wiener, Charles 10 00 

Wiener, Uias Josephine. . .- 10 00 

Witherbee, Mrs. F. 8 15 00 

Woerisboffer, Mrs. Anna 25 00 

Wolf, Sayer & Heller 5 00 

Wolff, Lewis S 10 00 

Wood, Orrin 8 10 00 

Woodhonse, Mrs. L. G 25 00 

Wonnser, Mrs. Isidor 10 00 

Wray, MiBB Julia 10 00 

Wnnderlich, Dr. Frederick W 6 00 

Warzbnrger, Adolph 5 00 

Ziegler, Henry , 5 00 

Zimmerman, Mrs. M. E 10 00 
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Donations of Clothing, Reading Matter, Etc. 



Allen, Joseph. 

Adams, Mrs. B .T. 

Arnold, Mrs. Oharles H. 

Atterbnrj, Rev. W. W. 

Bartlett, Mrs. V. G. 

Biglow, L. H. 

Blauchard, F. h. 

Bogert, E. C. 

Bogrert, Mrs. S. G. 

Braiuard, Mrs. 

Brown, Mrs. E. 0. 

Brownold, C. Jr. 

Burrill, Mrs. M. A. 

Byiers, Mrs. Josei^ J. 

Ciarkson, Mrs. 

Davison, E. Mora. 

I>raper, Mrs. Hairy. 

Duncan, F. M. 

ElJiot, Rev. H. B. 

Elliott, Heniy H. 

Elmendorf, L. T. E. 

Emerson, Dr. J. H. 

Fessenden, Miss E. C. 

Fomej, M. N. 

I'rane, James J. 

tDlier, Mrs. G. A. 

Gates, Mrs. E. J. 

Gilbert, Geoi^ N. 

Gittennaa, Joseph L. 

Goan, Mrs. Orrin S. 

Goodman, Mrs. E. F. 

Hadden, Mrs. H. F. 

Hayden, H. H. 

Hays, A, K. 

Hernsheim, Mrs. I. 

Hirachbach, William. 

Holdcu, Horace. 

Hospital, Book & Newspaper 

Society. 
Howell, William P. 
Howes, Rev. Dr. 
Hutzler, Mr. 
Inslee, Miss. 
Jackson, Mrs. George T, 



Jacqaelin, Mrs. J<^n H. 

Jerome, Engene M. 

Kendall, Miss. 

Kiliani, Mrs. O. 

Kroeber, Mrs. F. 

Ijawrence, John B. 

LeBoutillier, Thomas. 

LeBoutillier, Dr. W. G. 

Liebman, J. 

Lydig, David. 

McGill, Edward A. 

Mcintosh, P. L. T. 

Martin, Miss May. 

Meyer, Charles B. 

Miller, Mrs. J. 

Mills, Mrs. D. 

Moffat, R. Burnbam. 

Mygatt, Mrs. L. C. 

Nathan, Miss Kacbel G. 

Needlework Guild of America. 

Niebuhr, Mrs. S. R. 

O'Connor. J. C. 

Opdyke, Mrs. Emerson. 

Patterson, Mr. 

Place, Mrs. T. 

Post, A. S. 

Rowland, T. A. 

Saliler, A. F. 

Schwab, Mrs. N. 

Schemerhom, Mrs. A. E. 

Smith, Dr. Andrew H. 

Smith, Mrs. Engene. 

Smith, Joseph. 

Spring, Miss A. R. 

Stranse, Mrs. E. 

Sngden, Eben. 

Swords, Mrs. C. R. 

Thompson, Mrs. M. K. 

Tucker, Mrs. 8. A. 

Watson, Joseph. 

Williams, Mrs. 

Worth, Mrs. 

Zabriskie, Andrew C. 
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AN ACT to incorporate the Prison Association of New Yoik, 



AN ACT to incorporate the Prison Aaeociatiou of New York, 
Passed, May 9, 1846, bj a two-thirds vote. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. All such persons as are now or hereafter shall be- 
come members to the said association, parsnant to the constitu- 
tion thereof, shall and are hereby constituted a body corporate, by 
the name of "The Prison Association of New York," and by that 
name have the powers that, by the third title of the eighteenth 
chapter of the first part of the Revised Statutes, are declared to 
belong to every corporation ; and shall be capable of purchasing, 
holding and conveying any estate, real or personal, for the use 
of said corporation; provided that such real estate shall never 
exceed the yearly value of ten thousand dollars, nor be applied 
to any other purpose than those for which the corporation is 
formed. 

§ 2. The estate and concerns of said corporation shall be man- 
aged and conducted by its executive committee, in conformity to 
*the constitution of the said corporation and the following 
articles that now form the constitution of the sesociation sliall 
continue to be the fundamental laws and constitution thereof, 
sobjeet to alterations in the mode therein prescribed, 

ARTICLE I. 
The objects of the association shall be : 

1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether de- 
tained for trial, or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 

2. The improvement of prison discipline and the governiuent of 
prisoners, whether for cities, counties or States. 
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3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after 
their discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, and sustaining them in their efforts at reform. 

ARTICLE II. 
The ofScers of the society shall he a president, vice-presidents, 
a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer 
and an executive committee. There shall be the following stand- 
ing committees, viz, : a finance committee, a committee on deten- 
tion, a committee on prison discipline and a committee on dis- 
charged convicts. The number of the executive committee shall 
consist of not more than thirty-flve, of whom not more than ten 
shall be oflBcers of the society and not more than twenty-five shall 
be persons other than ofScers. 

ARTICLE IIL 
The officers named in the preceding article shall be ex-officio 
members of the executive committee, who shall choose one of 
their number chairman thereof. 

ARTICLE IV. 
The executive committee shall meet once in each month, and 
keep regular minutes of their proceedings. They shall have a 
general superintendence and direction of the affairs of the 
society, and shall annually report to the society all their pro- 
ceedings, and such other matters as shall be likely to advance 
the ends of the association. 

ARTICLE V. 

The society shall meet annually in the city of New York, at 

snch time and place as the executive committee shall appoint, 

and at such other times as the president, or, in his absence, one 

of the vice-presidents, shall designate. 

ARTICLE VL 
Any person contributing annually to the funds of the associa- 
tion not less than five dollars shall, owing to such contribution, 
be a member thereof. A contribution of $500 shall constitute a 
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life patron; a contribation of flOO Bhall constitute an honor- 
ary member of the association for life; and a contribution of fSO 
shall constitute a member of the association for life. Honorary 
and correeponding members may, from time to time be appointed 
by the executive committee. 

ARTICLE VII. 

A female department shall be formed, consisting of such femalea 

as shall be selected by the executive committee, who shall hare 

charge of the interest and welfare of prisoners of their sex, under 

sach regulations as the executive committee shall adopt. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
The ofScers of the association shall be ch(wen annually at the 
annual meeting, at which time such persons may be elected hon- 
orary Qiembers as shall have rendered essential service to the 
cause of prison discipline. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any society having the same object in view may become am- 
iliary to this association by contributing to its funds and co- 
operating with it. 

ARTICLE X. 

The executive committee shall have power to add to any of 
the standing committees such persons as, in their opinion, ma; 
be likely to promote the objects of the society, and shall have 
power to fill any vacancy which may occur in any of the officefl 
of the association, intermediate the annual meetings. 

ARTICLE XI. 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the majority 
of the society at any meeting thereof, provided notice of the 
amendment has been given at the next preceding meeting. 

The ofQcers selected for the current year, under the constitu- 
tion, shall continue to be the ofScers thereof until others shall 
be duly chosen in their places. 

And it is hereby further enacted that no manager of saifl 
society shall receive compensation for his services. 
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§ 3. The said executive eommittee shall have power to estah- 
lish a workhouse in the county of New York, and in their dis- 
cretion, to receive aad take into the said workhouse all such 
persons as shall he taken up and committed as vagrants or dis- 
orderly persons la said city as the Court of General Sessions 
of the Peace, or the Court of Special BessionB, or the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, in said county, or any police magistrate, 
or the commissioner of the almshouse may deem proper objects; 
and the said executive committee shall have the same power to 
keep, detain, employ and govern the said persons as are now 
by law conferred on the keepers of the bridewell or penitentiary 
in said city. 

§ 4. The said executive committee may, from time to time, 
make by-laws, ordinances and regulations relative to liie manage- 
ment and disposition of the estate and concerns of said associa- 
tion, and the management, government, instruction, discipline 
and employment of the persons so as aforesaid committed to the 
said workhoQse, not contrary to law, as they may deem proper; 
and may appoint such ofQcera, agents and servants as they may 
deem necessary to transact the business of the said association, 
and may designate their duties. And the said executive com- 
mittee shall make an annual report to the Legislature and to 
the corporation of the city of New York, of the number of persons 
received by them into the said workhouse, the disposition which 
shall be made of them by instructing or employing them therein, 
the receipts and expenditures of said executive committee, and 
generally all such facts and particulars as may exhibit the opera- 
tions of the said association, 

§ 5 The said executive committee shall have power, during 
the minority of any of the persons so committed to the said 
workhouse, to hind out the said persons so being minors, as afore- 
said, as apprentices or servants, with their consent, during their 
minority, to such persons and at such places, to learn such proper 
trade and employment as, in their judgment, will he most con- 
ducive to the reformation and amendment and future benefit and 
advantage of such persons. 

§ 6. The said executive eommittee, by such committees as th^ 
shall from time to time appoint, shall have power and it shall 
be their duty to visit, inspect and examine all the prisons in 
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the State, and annually report to the Legislature their state and 
conditions, and all such other things in regard to them as may 
enable the Legislature to perfect their government and discipline. 
And to enable them to execute the powers and perform the duties 
hereby granted and imposed, they shall possess all the powers 
and authority that, by the twenty-fourth section of title first, 
chapter third, part fourth of the Revised Statutes, are invested 
in inspectors of county prisons;* and the duties of the keepers 
of each prison that they may examine shall be th6 same in rela- 
tion to them as in the section aforesaid are imposed on ihe 
keepers of such prisons in relation to the inspectors thereof. Pro- 
vided, that no such examination or inspection of any prison shall 
be made until an order for that purpose to be granted by the 
chancellor of the State, or one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, or by a vice-chan'^ellor or circuit judge, or by the first 
judge of the county in which the prison to be examined shall be 
situate, shall first have been had and obtained, which order shall 
specify the name of the prison to be examined, the names of the 
persons, members of the said association, by whom the examina- 
tion is to be made, and the time within which the same must 
be concluded. 

State op New Yorc : 

In Senate, Map 8, 1846. 

The bill having been read the third time, two-thirds of all the 
members elected to the Senate voting in favor thereof, 

Resolved, That the bill do pass. 

By order of the Senate, 
A. GARDINER, 
President, 
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I. There shall be a stated meeting of the executive committee 
on the third Thursday of each month, and special meetings shall 
be held on the requisition of the chairman or any three members 
of the executive committee. The call for a special meeting shall, 
in all cases, state the business to be transacted at said meeting. 

II. At every meeting of the executive committee five members 
Bhall be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

III. The order of business at the annual meeting shall be-aa 
follows : 

1. Election of chairman and secretary. 

2. The reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

3. Beport of committee on nominations. 

4. Election of oflBcers. 

5. Report of corresponding secretary on the work of the year. 

6. Annual report of the treasurer, 

IV. The order of business at eveiy other stated meeting shall 
be as follows : 

1. The reading and approval of the minutes of the last pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2. Keport of treasurer. 

3. Reports from standing committees. 

4. Report from the coi'responding secretary. 

5. Reports from special committees. 

6. Rejiort from the general agent. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

At a special meeting no other business shall be transacted 
than that for which the said meeting was called. 

V. The chairman shall appoint all standing and special com- 
mittees and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal; 
and the rules of order shall be those embodied in Cushing'a Man- 
ual, so far as they are applicable. 

VI. The recording secretary of the association shall be the 
secretary of the executive committee; and it shall be his duty 
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to keep the minutes of the proceedings of said committee, to record ; 
tbem in a book provided for that purpose, aud to give due notice 
of all meetings of the committee. 

VII. The corresponding secretary shall conduct the corre- 
spondence of the executive committee and of each of the standing 
committees; and shall act as the general financial agent of the 
association, and shall report at each stated meeting of the com- ; 
mittee. 

VIII. The treaanrer shall have charge of the funds of the asso- 
ciation, and shall give snch secnrity as the executive committee 
may require. His duties are more fully defined in by-law X. 

IX. There shall be sis standing committees, namely, on finance, 
detentions, discharged convicts, law, house, and library. 

X. The committee on finance shall be charged with the duty of 
raising and caring for the funds. 

The funds of the association shall be divided into three parts 
to be known as: i 

1, The endowment fund. 

2, The reserve fund. ' 

3, The general fund. 

The Endowment Fund. — The endowment fund shall consist o( 
such contributions as shall be given with the restriction that the i 
income only shall be used for the purpose of the association, 
and all legacies. 

3'A6 Reserve Fund. — The reserve fund shall consist of such 
sums as may be set aside from the general funii from time to 
time by the executive committee for investment. Whenever any 
part of the reserve fund shall be appropriated by the executive 
committee, such sum shall be immediately transferred to the gen- 
eral fund. The endowment and reserve funds shall be under the 
immediate direction and control of the committee on finance, 
and all investments of these funds shall be ordered by the com- 
mittee. The treasurer of the association shall be a member and : 
act as the treasurer of the committee on finance, and shall be 
responsible for the safe keeping of the sureties of the endowment , 
and reserve funds. 

Any uninvested balance of the endowment and reserve funds 
shall be kept each in sejyarate trust companies in the name of 
the association, subject to check of the treasurer, and shall, when- 
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ever possible, bear interest. All income from the eudowmeDt and 
reserve funds may be transferred to the general fund as soon as 
received. 

No part of the reserve firnd shall be Tised for amy purpose 
except by resolution of the executive committee, and whenever any 
part shall be appropriated by the executive committee it shall 
immediateli* be transferred to the general fund. 

The General Fund. — The term " general fund " shall cover all 
receipts of the association not constitnting a special fund or 
specified for the endowment fund, the Intention being that all 
the income, except legacies, including donations for general pur- 
poses, and income from endowment and reserve funds, shall be 
credited to the general fund to which the authorized disburse- 
ments of each activity of the association shall be charged at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary at on«e 
of all trai^fers of income from the endowment and reserve fnnda 
to the general fund. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary im- 
mediately on receipt by him of any snm for the account of the 
association that such receipt may be entered at once to the 
credit of the proper account on the books of the association. 

The corresponding secretary shall be the general disbursing 
agemt of the association, the object of the provision being to keep 
in the central offices of the association all receipts for .payments 
by him for the association of any kind, nature or description, 
and to have in the central offices immediate record of all his 
disbursements. This provision shall not apply to the endowment 
and reserve funds. 

All donations received by the corresponding secretary shall be 
entered by him upon the proper books of the association and then 
deposited in such a bank as directed by the treasurer to the credit 
of the association. Whenever the executive committee shall make 
an appropriation out of either the reserve or general fund, the 
corresponding secretary shall send to the treasurer a copy of the 
resolution making the appropriation, certified by the recording 
secretary, which certified copy shall be the treasurer's authority 
for transferring the appropriated amount to the corresponding 
secretary. 
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The treasurer shall keep an account covering the general fund 
in the name of the association, subject to his checli as treasjirep 
in snch bank as may be selected by him and approved by the 
committee on finance. Such account shall be separate and diB- 
tinct from those accounts opened for the luiinvested balance of 
the endowment and reserve funds. 

The corresponding secretary shall keep a bank account in the 
name of the association, subject to his check as corresponding I 
secretary for current disbursements, and shall deposit to the I 
credit of said bank account all moneys he may receive from the 
treasurer drawn from the general fund. 

The committee on finance shall audit and report upon accounti 
of the treasurer and of the corresponding secretary. 

At each regular meeting of the executive committee the treas- 
urer shall make a detailed statement of the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the preceding calendar month. He shall mate a i 
statement showing investments and the receipts and disbarse- | 
meats of the endowment and reserve funds; he shall make at the 
annual meeting of the association, a detailed statement of receipts 
and disbursements for the fiscal year. 

XI. It shall be the duty of the committee on detention: i 

1. To inquire, as far as may be practicable or necessary, into 
the causes of commitment of persons in the prisons or honses 
of detention in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and to 
adopt proper measures for procuring the discharge or providing 
for the defense of such as shall appear to be entitled thereto. 

2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to 
endeavor to improve both the physical and moral condition of 
the prisoners in all suitable and practicable ways. | 

XII. It shall be the duty of the committee on discharged con- | 
victs: 

1. To correspond with prison agents or superintendents relative 
to the character and trades of prisoners, and to ascertain, pre- 
vious to the discharge of each prisoner, his feelings, views and 
capabilities, with a view of making the best arrangements for 
his future employment. 

2. To keep a record of all persons who will employ discharged 
prisoners, and of their several occupations; to procure such 
employment for prisoners and applying therefor hs seems best 
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adapted to the capacity of each; to hold correspondence with 
employers; to keep a record" of the conduct and prospects of 
those for whom places have been obtained, that they may be 
sustained and encouraged with the idea that a continued friendly 
interest is felt for them. 

3. To secure suitable boarding places for discharged prisoners, 
where they will not be exposed to corrupting influences, taking 
care not to have more than one in a place, where it can be 
avoided. 

4. To see that the prisoners are provided with suitable clothing, 
of a kind that will not attract particular attention. 

5. To consider the internal organization of the management of 
prisons, and the physical and moral influences to be exerted on 
the priaoners during their confinement; to report upon their 
health, reformation, upon convict labor, administration and 
internal police, on the comparative merits of different prison 
systems and on the visitation of prisons and houses of reforma- 
tion. 

XIII. It shall be the duty of the committee on law to examine 
and report from time to time upon the penal legislation of the 
State, with their suggestions for the amendment thereto, to con- 
sider questions relating thereto which are under discussion in 
the press or the Legislature including pending bills and report 
their views and conclusions upon them; aleo to care for the law 
business of the association. 

XIV. It shall be the duty of the committee on house to care 
for the maintenance of the real estate of the association. 

XV. It shall be the duty of the committee on library to see 
that it is properly housed and catalogued and to take steps for 
its increase. 

XVI. One or more agents may be appointed by the executive 
committee to assist the standing committees in their duties. 

XVII. The president, chairman of the executive committee, and 
corresponding secretary shall be members ex-officio, of all the 
standing committees. 

XVIII. No alteration shall be made in these by-laws except 
upon notice of the proposed amendment given at a previous 
meeting of the executive committee. 
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